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I  lie  study  reported  here  is  one  part  of  a  larger,  on-going  study  of  Army  race 
relations  anil  equal  opportunity  training  This  particular  report  provides  an  analysis  of  the 
training  received  by  Army  personnel  at  DRRI  both  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  trainees 
and  its  relationship  to  the  job  that  Army  DRRI  graduates  perform  in  the  field.  Both  Phase  1 
and  Phase  II  of  DRRI  training  are  examined. 

I  he  approach  to  the  study  involved  a  variety  of  different  data  sources  and  methods 
of  data  collection.  Data  were  obtained  by  interviews  and  questionnaires  from  DRRI  faculty, 
RR  It)  personnel  in  the  field.  Unit  Commanders.  Unit  Personnel,  DRRI  students,  anil  Army 
DRRI  graduates.  All  data  were  collected  between  April  ld7o  and  December  I97t>,  and  thus. 
DRRI  training  operations  at  the  time  ol  report  publication  may  be  slightly  different  than  at 
the  time  data  were  collected. 

The  implications  of  the  findings  of  this  study  were  viewed  primarily  from  the  per¬ 
spective  ol  the  Army  and  secondarily  from  the  perspective  of  DRRI,  or  more  accurately,  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Both  perspectives  are  obviously  relevant  to  any  changes  which  may 
be  considered.  Flic  findings  are  summarized  below,  organized  around  a  number  of  key  issues. 
I  he  final  section  is  a  set  of  courses  of  action  which  appear  appropriate  to  consider  based  on 
the  study  findings 


The  Impact  of  the  DRR1  Experience.  Almost  without  exception,  DKK'  graduates 
report  that  the  school  experience  had  a  powerful,  important  arid  personally  meanmt'tul  im¬ 
pact  on  them  The  overwhelming  consensus  on  this  point  would  appear  to  make  the  DRRI 
experience  unique  among  military  training  experiences  in  general.  Whatever  other  criticism 
graduates  voiced,  almost  all  emphasized  a  profound  personal  growth  experience  which  they 
identified  as  important  in  their  lives.  It  would  appear  unquestionable  that  DRRI  graduates 
are  far  more  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the  nuances  and  insidious  characteristics  ol  discrimina¬ 
tion  at  work  in  an  organization  than  are  those  not  exposed  to  DRRI  training. 

The  strength  and  near  universality  of  the  impact,  which  conies  principally  Irom 
Phase  1,  must  be  acknowledged.  Although  criticism  is  made  of  the  low  relationship  between 
the  skills  required  by  the  job  of  the  RR/EO  in  the  Army  and  the  DRRI  Phase  I  training,  it 
would  be  a  misreading  of  the  study  findings  to  conclude  that  Phase  I  training  therefore  should 
be  eliminated  or  entirely  changed.  To  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  that  Phase  I  training 
serves  important  functions  and  has  a  high  value  tor  the  Army  in  that  it  is  producing  a  group 
of  individuals  highly  motivated  and  generally  more  qualified  than  personnel  who  have  not 
received  the  training  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  reducing  discrimination  in  the  activities  ol 
the  Army.  Also,  DRRI  has  served  as  a  symbol  of  the  military  effort  to  achieve  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity,  especially  for  non-whites.  The  elimination  of  the  Phase  I  experience  would  undoubtedly 
blunt  the  drive  the  Army  has  mounted  to  implement  its  equal  opportunity  responsibilities.  1  his 
is  not  to  suggest  that  Phase  I  training  should  not  be  changed  at  all,  but  rather  that  the  impact 
it  now  has  on  trainees  has  high  value  both  to  them  as  individuals  and  to  the  Army  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  Army's  expressed  commitment  to  eliminate  all  lorms  ol  racial 
and  sexual  discrimination  remains  undiminished. 

The  Alignment  of  the  Training  Content  with  Job  Characteristics.  The  content  ot 
the  training  in  both  Phases  1  and  II  is  not  aligned  effectively  with  the  job  needs  ot  Army 
RR/EO  personnel  in  the  field.  This  misalignment  occurs  because  the  basic  mission  ot  DRRI 
(Phase  I)  has  not  changed  essentially  since  its  inception  whereas  the  Army’s  concept  of  the 
job  of  the  DRRI  graduate  has  undergone  substantial  and  continuing  change.  The  original 
mission  of  DRRI  was  to  train  instructors  in  race  relations  and,  originally,  the  Army  used 
DRRI  graduates  primarily  as  instructors.  However,  the  Army  no  longer  uses  DRRI  graduates 
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m  tin-.  wav  Compared  with  KK  H)  Julios  during  l he  er.i  ol  the  original  IS  hour  KAl’  I 
curricula.  instructing  i\  now  .1  minor  .uni  infrequently  performed  task  ol  Army  KK  I  O 
peisonnel  in  the  1'ielJ  tiiaJually,  the  joh  of  Army  KK  I  t)  personnel  has  shilled  Irom 
insiruotor  faoililalor  to  an  advisor  role  which  emphasizes  performing  stall  functions  lor  a 
commander  1  his  shift  was  recognized  In  the  establishment  of  the  Phase  II  training  which 
emphasized  preparations  tor  some  ol  these  latlet  tunctious.  but  since  Phase  1  is  still  ihe 
souice  ot  the  primary  impact  ol  DKKI.  giaJuatos  still  believe  they  are  being  trained  as 
instructors 

I  ven  though  there  now  exists  a  listing  ol  the  tasks  which  constitute  the  joh  id 
KK  I  O  staff  V  OtMOSOOl’J,  there  is  only  a  tenuous  connection  lv  tween  a  tew  ol  these 
tasks  and  the  training  provided  in  Phase  I  and  onlx  a  slightly  less  tenuous  one  lor  Phase  ll 
1  he  listing  ol  tasks  did  not  result  Irom  an  actual  task  analysis  and.  indeed,  such  an  analysis 
is  virtually  impossible  tv'  Jo  in  the  fact*  of  DA  policy  revisions  which  have  prevented  Ihe 
KK  I  O  |oh  Irom  becoming  stable  Until  tasks  and  responsibilities  ol  KK  I  O  personnel  are 
clearly  and  explicitly  defined  and  that  definition  is  understood  by  all  personnel  and  agencies 
involved,  there  is  no  way  that  an v  training  program  can  be  adequately  aligned  with  the  needs 
ot  the  job 

\t  present.  Department  ol  Defense  specification  of  DKRI’s  mission  and  Department 
id  the  \rniy 's  specification  ol  its  utilization  ot  DKKI  graduates  conflict  Department  ol  the 
Army  and  Department  o!  Defense  need  to  develop  KK  IO  policy  which  is  mutually  reinlorc- 
mg  ratlici  than  contradictory  Once  ovetall  policies  are  clear,  it  should  be  possible  tv’  define 
the  KK  1  O  10b.  identity  the  skills  required,  and  modify  Ihe  (raining  to  provide  those  skills 

Selection  to  Attend  DRRl  there  appears  to  be  no  particular  rel  itionslup  between 
existing  selection  criteria  and  performance  at  DKKI  or  performance  on  the  job  \  number  ol 
questions  are  raised  about  the  suitability  of  existing  selection  criteria  and  procedures  Appro 
priatc  specific  changes  would,  of  course,  depend  in  part  on  policy  changes  discussed  above,  but 
it  appears  clear  that  present  selection  standards  do  not  seem  well  suited  to  producing  graduates 
with  capabilities  required  to  satisfactorily  perform  the  tasks  of  an  KK  I  O  stall  ot  liver  ot  N(  O 
A  maior  rethinking  and  overhaul  ol  the  selection  concept,  procedures  employed,  and  specific 
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standards  appear  in  order  Once  again,  lob  pcrtoimance  data  in  Inking,  (ml  it  appeals  llial 
existing  standards  do  not  produce  a  population  ot  giaduales  which  one  would  expect  to  excel 
in  the  functions  now  emphasized  in  (tie  KK  It)  lob.  although,  ol  course.  main  exceptions 
exist  A  clearcut  speed  nation  ot  the  KK  ID  s  ioh  is  a  piercv|uisi(e  to  letlunknig  selection 
criteria  and  procedures  Selection,  (raining,  and  ioh  peilorniance  are  three  components  which 
constitute  a  dynamic  system  in  which  the  success  ot  policies  in  one  component  aie  dependent 
on  the  policies  ol  another  component 

resting  and  Quality  C  ontrol  1  he  relatively  low  lexel  ot  s)uali(\  contiol  exeicised 
by  I'KRl  over  its  students,  m  the  end,  max  he  counterpioductixe  because  it  comes  s  the  mes 
sage  that  PKRI  graduates  do  not  luxe  to  meet  high  standatds  or,  own  xxotso,  anx  standards 
at  all 

It  appears  that  the  relati'olx  U>w  level  ol  quality  control  stems  liom  at  least  Ixxo 
scHirces  lirst,  a  reluctance  to  tighten  entrance  criteria  and  pertoiiiuuce  stand.uds  at  the  pos 
sihle  cx'st  ot  having  dispi  portionate  adverse  eflects  on  minority  students,  and  second,  tin- 
lack  ol  minimally  adequate  tests  which  could  be  used  to  exercise  t|uah(\  cx*ntiv>l  It  elleciixc 
duality  control  over  students  is  to  be  implemented,  the  standards  ol  acceptable  student  pei 
lormaiK'e  must  Ik-  made  explicit  and  the  whole  testing  program  oxoi hauled  Tests  now  out 
ployed  should  be  replaced  xvith  tests  having  acceptable  psychometric  properties  including 
the  ability  to  distinguish  different  levels  of  performance,  and  predictive  vahditx  in  relation 
to  on  the  job  performance 

Mechanisms  for  C  ontinuing  C  ontact  with  Graduates  I  ntil  the  recent  advent  ot  a 
newsletter  and  other  educational  and  statistical  materials  sent  to  l>KKI  giaduales.  there  was 
no  mechanism  tor  meeting  the  frequently  strongly  expressed  need  ot  giaduales  lot  maintaining 
contact  with  developments  m  the  KK  ft1  held,  becoming  aware  ot  what  other  graduates  were 
doing,  and  generally  to  he  in  touch  with  an  information  clearinghouse  function  Consideration 
should  he  given  to  upgrading  the  existing  newsletter  to  make  it  an  even  more  effective  mooli 
anisni  for  meeting  this  valid  and  heretofore  largely  unmet  need 
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Other  Missions  til  DRHI  l>KKI  origin. illv  charged  with  I i \ .  missions 

I  U'  lOiivliKt  training  lor  DOl)  personnel  designated  as 
instructors  in  nice  relations: 

■  level  >p  sloe  li  inv  jiisl  cm  i  :culu  in  i-d  ui  a  lion  lor  taiT 
relations. 

'  conduct  reseat  eh. 

4  perform  cv  aluation  o'  |'  ".aain  cites  tivcness.  and 

'i  dissenunale  eduiational  guidelines  and  materials  lor 
uttli/alion  thioughoiil  the  \inied  boices 

II  appeals  that  the  lust  o!  thc.se  live  lias  been  emphasized  to  the  \irtual  exclusion 

ol  the  lemammg  lour  In  partictilai  the  general  failure  lor  ieason>  both  ol  resource  limitation 
and  polls \  restrictions.  ti»  have  consistently  performed  the  icscarch  anil  evaluation  functions 
adequately  has  resulted  in  the  kiss  o I  the  opportunity  to  hare  learned  tis'iii  the  first  sis  years 
ol  operation  and  to  hare  accumulated  objective  information  on  which  to  base  policy  and 
procedural  changes  in  the  training  program  \s  a  result,  the  program  in  l‘>  7  is  still  based 
largely  on  what  it  was  m  I't  I  the  best  guesses  and  personal  opinions  id  whomever  happens 
to  be  responsible 

I  1 1 her  the  lour  largely  imperloimcd  missions  should  be  removes!  from  DRRI’s 
charter  and  accomplishes!  elsewhere  01  DKKI  shoukl  be  appropriately  structmed  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  adesjuate  aiul  appropriate  lesotmes  to  pi  ■  >rm  these  other  missions  It  at  'eats 
that  these  missions  have  been  stated  because  they  make  logical  sense,  but  m  teim.  ol  realist  is 
ress'urces  provided,  and  policy  limitations,  they  have  in  essence  been  prsrgr.imuu’sl  ts>  tail 

Miscellaneous  Issues  Deserving  Consideration 

•  I’hase  I  is  still  criticized  as  too  black  oncntcil  despite  extensive 
curriculum  changes  which  have  subst.mtiallv  icslucesl  the  black 
s'ricntation  relative  to  other  minorities 

•  DRRI  I  acuity,  lor  the  insist  part,  are  teaelung  the  specilu  s  s>t  a 
job  in  which  they  themselves  have  hast  little  s'i  no  experience  in 
the  field. 
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•  lliere  continues  to  he  concern  about  the  adverse  altecl  ot  a 
KK  K)  assignment  on  one’s  Arms  career 

•  The  transition  between  Phase  1  aiul  Phase*  II  lias  been  an 
awkward  experience  lor  students  and  is  perceived  In  them 
as  having  counterproductive  value 

Interagency  l  oniiiiunieatioii  and  t  nordination  I  lie  agcncic>  vvitlun  the  \iinv  and 
Department  of  IV tense  which  make  police  affecting  the  KK  I  O  tob  and  DKKI  training  need 
to  upgrade  their  communications  and  coordination  in  order  to  eliminate  the  sotuces  ot 
confusion  which  emanate  from  the  police  level  furthermore.  effective  training  and  cite,  live 
utilization  ot  DKKI  graduates  will  continue  to  K*  less  than  optimum  until  a  highei  level  ot 
consistency  than  now  exists  is  achieved  between  Department  ot  IVtensc  and  I  Vpaitment  v't 
the  Army  policy  makers 


Action  Implications.  1  he  purpose  of  studying  DKKI  training  ultimately  i'  to  learn 
how  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  that  tr  lining  and  how  to  increase  itv  usefulness  to  the 
Army  Hie  findings  v't  this  stuvly  suggest  that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  tv'  the 
following  courses  of  action. 

•  Policies  should  be  modified  to  make  the  mission  ot  DKKI  and  the 
Army  utilization  of  DKKI  graduates  consistent 

•  DKKI  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  training  objectives  should  be  tefoimulatcd 
in  explicit  and  measurable  terms. 

•  l he  tasks  v't  the  KK  ID  position  should  be  more  clearly  ami  ex 
phcitly  defined  so  that  required  skills  and  knowledge  can  be 
specified. 

•  Both  Phase  I  ami  Phase  II  training  should  be  made  more  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  KK  ID  iob 

•  Selection  criteria  and  procedures  should  be  overhauled  tn  ordei  t  ' 
produce  trainees  whose  capabilities  better  match  the  iob  require 
nients 

•  Performance  measures  lor  the  KK  I  O  job  sliouUI  Iv  developed 

•  Quality  control  over  DKKI  students  should  be  substuiitiallv  up 
graded  by  s|vcifymg  appropriate  standards  v't  performance  and 
developing  adequate  tests  v't  student  performance 
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lire  existing  newsletter  produceel  at  I'KKI  should  Iv  substantially 
upgraded  to  provide  an  effective  mcvlumsm  tot  continuing  contact 
with  graduates  to  provulc  resource  materials.  updated  references, 
ami  up  to  date  communications  about  KK  I  O  ivlaled  events 

\ilvH|ualc  resr'uives  should  tv  maile  available  to  enable  I'KKI  to 
tvrtorm  its  non  naming  missions  which  are  currentlv  not  being 
adequately  pertor med 

Ilu  I'liase  1  cumculum  slioulil  Iv  turthei  modified  to  address  the 
ivtceived  excessive  black  orientation 

I'KKI  faculty  should  tv  required  to  have  piioi  relevant  iiistruc 
tional  and  ioh  e\|vriencv 

Measures  should  Iv  taken  to  eliminate  the  negative  impact  ot  the 
transition  between  Phase  I  ami  Phase  II 

I'KKI  should  Iv  supported  In  an  experimental  research  program 
designed  to  develop  and  test  optimal  training  methods  and  cut 
ncnla  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  ot  which  can  be  obtectivelv 
documented 

I  he  agencies  within  the  \rtm  and  IVpartment  of  IVfense  that 
nuke  policies  at  lev  ting  I'KKI  naming  and  the  KK  I  O  job  should 
upgrade  then  communications  and  coordination  to  eliminate  in¬ 
consistencies  ami  sources  ot  confusion  which  now  exist  and  which 
degrade  the  achievement  ot  optimum  effectiveness  ot  I'KKI 
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Background 

1  lie  development  and  mipUnneniation  of  race  relations  and  equal  opportunity 
progianis  within  the  Vrmy  constitutes  one  of  the  most  massive  change  efforts  of  its  type 
cvci  undertaken  I  lie  creation  ol  educational  and  training  programs,  the  development  of 
race  relations  equal  opportunity  t  RR  I  O)  stalls,  the  formulation  of  new  policies,  all 
required  a  large  allocation  ol  resources  and  a  tremendous  investment  of  tune  and  effort 
from  the  beginning,  the  Army  s  race  relations  training  programs  were  initiated  quickly  to 
meet  urgent  needs,  there  was  little  precedent  in  civilian  organizations  and  no  experience 
with  such  training  in  the  military  Methods  and  content  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  limited 
experience,  trial  and  error,  and  the  best  judgments  of  relatively  few  people. 

U  was  m  the  late  Sixties  and  early  Seventies  when  the  manifestation  of  racial 
discrimination  became  sufficiently  violent  anil  overt  that  prior  levels  of  organizational 
unawareness  and  denial  were  no  longer  tenable  (Borns.  Stanton,  l  iman,  and  Dowd,  1972). 
Awareness  in  the  civilian  sector,  expressed  through  increasing  publicity  in  the  media,  ac¬ 
companied  by  expressions  ol  dissatisfaction  from  military  personnel  themselves  stimulated 
the  military  hierarchy  to  deal  with  the  newly  acknowledged  problem  (Bonis,  l  iman,  Stanton, 
and  Dowd,  197.1).  In  this  context  of  racial  turmoil,  the  Defense  Race  Relations  Institute 
(DRR1)  was  established  in  1971  (1)01)  Directive  Is22.ll)  .is  a  result  of  a  number  of  studies 
that  recommended  an  educational  program  in  all  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  reduce  and  attenu¬ 
ate  the  intensity  of  racial  conflict  within  the  Department  of  Defense  DRR1  was  given  the 
major  mission  of  training  instructors  to  carry  out  the  recommended  educational  program 

With  little  precedent  tor  an  educational  program  of  such  massive  size,  a  training 
and  educational  model  was  developed.  As  is  usually  the  case  for  programs  conceived  in  a 
period  of  urgency  and  apprehension,  most  energy  and  resources  were  invested  in  the  trial  and 


error  sequence  of  best  guesses  on  how  to  proceed  and  develop  the  most  effective  educational 
program.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Institute’s  resources  were  allocated  to  assessing 
its  own  performance  and  impact.  While  some  evaluative  efforts  were  undertaken,  no  inte¬ 
grated  program  evaluation  system  which  would  continuously  feed  hack  data  to  DRRI  was 
developed.  Self-assessment  programs  tended  to  focus  more  on  changes  that  occurred  during 
training,  rather  than  on  an  assessment  of  how  well  DRRI  training  met  the  job  needs  of 
graduates  of  DRRI  once  they  returned  to  the  field.  Also,  it  seems  that  most  of  the  energies 
of  DRRI  focused  on  its  training  mission,  with  proportionately  much  less  attention  given  to 
the  execution  and  evaluation  of  its  non-training  missions. 

While  DRRI  has  continued  since  its  inception  to  study  and  improve  its  ability 
to  produce  race  relations  instructors,  the  policies  and  regulations  of  the  Army,  the  nature 
and  manifestation  of  discrimination,  and  the  roles  and  tasks  of  DRRI  graduates  have 
changed  considerably.  For  example,  the  original  Army-wide  race  relations  and  equal 
opportunity  training  program  (RAP  I)  was  a  mandatory  18-hour  block  of  instruction  which 
was  generally  taught  by  graduates  of  the  Defense  Race  Relations  Institute  at  the  installation 
or  community  level.  By  early  l ‘>74.  that  program  was  modified  by  a  revised  AR  bOO-42  to 
create  RAP  II  which  placed  the  primary  responsibility  for  conducting  RR/1  O  training  on 
the  chain  of  command  and  required  seminars  to  be  conducted  within  units  in  platoon-si/ed 
groups  on  a  monthly  basis.  Currently,  in  early  I ‘>77.  revisions  of  the  basic  RR/FO  policy 
documents  are  under  consideration  and  further  modifications  in  the  unit  training  program 
are  likely. 

It  is  in  this  context  ot  change  that  the  present  study  has  been  designed  to  provide  the 
Army  and  DRRI  with  feedback  about  itsown  processes.  It  should  tv  noted  that  DRRI  has  col¬ 
laborated  in  this  study  ettort  and  has  alw ays  remained  committed  to  a  process  ol  self-examination 
and  sell-growth.  The  exigencies  of  operating  a  multi-Service  Institute  that  deals  with  controversial 
and  emotionally  volatile  content  material  create  a  situation  which  can  he  difficult,  at  best. 
Throughout  its  existence,  DRRI  has  stood  in  the  center  of  a  raging  dispute  of  legitimate  dis¬ 
agreement  about  how  to  eliminate  discrimination.  Its  existence  has  been  a  symbol  of  change 
and  an  example  of  the  military's  commitment  to  equal  opportunity  and  the  elimination  of 
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racism.  hut  DKKI  lias  also  been  perceived  by  some  as  an  attack  on  the  values  of  tradition 
and  as  a  breeding  ground  lor  activists  and  racial  militants.  Its  current  level  of  vigorous  output 
«.  >ntir.^es  to  represent  its  commitment  to  the  ultimate  elimination  of  discrimination  in  the 
military 

Objectives 

I  he  overall  objective  ol  this  study  is  to  provide  a  program  analysis  ol  the  Delense 
Race  Relations  Institute  training  of  Army  personnel,  only  In  specific  terms,  the  study  has 
four  mam  objectives: 

•  lo  describe  and  analyze  the  training  provided  by  DRRI  for 

Army  personnel. 

•  >  l  o  describe  and  analyze  the  job.  tasks,  and  utilization  of  Army 

DRRI  graduates. 

•  v  l  o  describe  and  analyze  the  impact  of  DRRI  in  terms  of  the 

relationships  between  training  and  job  performance;  and 


v  To  provide  a  set  of  recommendations  for  future  DRRI  training 
of  Army  personnel.  . 


s,  c> 


Approach 


I  he  overall  approach  to  accomplish  the  study  objectives  was  to  collect  and  syn¬ 
thesize  information  from  a  number  ol  relev  ant  sources  across  a  wide  variety  of  criteria  to 
lead  to  a  current  analytic  and  evaluative  set  of  statements  about  DRRI  l  he  approach  to 
the  study  of  DRRI  is  Army -specific  and  is  based  on  a  multi-source  and  multi-method  data 
collection  paradigm  to  provide  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  DRRI  training. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  data  are  generally  not  available  to  permit  more 
traditional  evaluation  designs  l  or  example,  one  traditional  approach  to  evaluation  would 
compare  the  performance  ratings  of  those  Army  personnel  who  received  DRRI  'rtining  to 
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those  personnel  in  the  same  job  who  have  not  received  DRRI  training.  Unfortunately,  no 
valid  performance  criteria  exist  for  RR/FO  personnel  other  than  the  overall  Army  efficiency 
reports  which  are  unsuitable  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Another  variation  of  a  more  classical 
evaluation  design  would  have  been  to  translate  the  RR/FO  job  into  a  matrix  of  specific  tasks, 
develop  a  measure  of  performance  for  each  task  that  constitutes  the  RR/FO  job,  and  com¬ 
pare  task  performance  measures  before  and  after  DRRI  training.  However,  no  valid  taxonomy 
of  tasks  existed  for  the  RR/EO  job,’  and  the  specific  tasks  of  each  RR/FO  job  tend  to  vary 
across  installations,  by  rank,  and  in  relation  to  various  organizational  parameters,  such  as 
type  of  position  and  organizational  level.  As  a  result,  the  most  useful  evaluative  and  ana¬ 
lytical  approach  to  accomplish  the  objectives  for  this  study  was  to  solicit  perceptions  about 
DRRI  from  a  variety  of  important  information  sources  and  to  execute  a  before-after  training 
design  on  Army  students  at  DRRI,  using  variables  which  are  logically  related  to  job  perfor¬ 
mance;  e.g.,  racial  attitudes,  behaviors,  perceptions,  and  knowledge. 

Data  Collection  Model 

In  Table  1,  each  of  the  different  data  sources  used  in  the  study  is  listed,  along 
with  the  data  collection  method  and  objectives  for  which  such  information  has  been  designed 
to  provide  information.  Data  from  all  sources  were  synthesized  and  used  to  meet  Objective 
No.  4.  “Recommendations  for  Future  DRRI  Operation.” 

Each  of  the  populations  of  personnel  with  some  relevant  perceptions  of  DRRI  was 
included  as  a  data  source.  DRRI  faculty/staff  were  queried  about  different  aspects  of  the 
DRRI  training  program.  Army  graduates  in  the  field  were  asked  to  describe  the  specific  tasks 
that  make  up  their  jobs  and  to  evaluate  how  well  their  training  at  DRRI  meets  their  current 
job  needs.  Unit  commanders  at  the  brigade,  battalion,  and  company  levels  were  requested  to 
provide  their  views  on  the  performance  of  DRRI  graduates  in  their  units  and  on  DRRI  itself. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  prior  Army  graduates  of  DRRI  to  solicit  their  task/role  descrip¬ 
tions  and  their  perspective  on  the  adequacy  of  DRRI  training.  Finally,  a  major  effort  focused 

*One  exists  now,  but  it  is  not  one  derived  front  task  analysis  data  and  its  existence  appears  to  be 
not  widely  known. 
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Table  I 


Data  C  ollection  Model 


Data  Collection  Method 

Data  Source 

Interview 

Questionnaire 

DRRI  1  acuity  Staff 

\ 

\ 

RR  TO  Personnel  m  the  1  leld 

\ 

l  mt  Commanders 

\ 

X 

l  mi  Personnel 

X 

DRRI  Student  Cohort 
-  Pre-Training 

\ 

X 

-  Post  Phase  1 

X 

X 

-  Post-Phase  II 

\ 

X 

Army  DRRI  Graduates 

X 

X 

Objective 

1  DRRI 
Training 
Analx  sis 

:.  Job 
Analysis 

3.  Impact 
of  Training 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

on  the  members  of  tire  l‘>7(v.c  DRRI  class,  the  trainees  themselves  \  sample  of  students  or 
student  cohort  was  identified  and  contacted  three  separate  times  prior  to  their  training 
experience;  at  the  end  of  Phase  I.  anil  at  the  end  of  Phase  11.  In  this  wax .  statements  of  the 
relative  impact  of  each  of  the  phases  of  DRRI  training  could  he  made 

f  igure  1  describes  the  evaluation  model  utilized  m  conceptualizing  the  impact  of 
DRRI  training  on  students  I  raining  impact  was  seen  as  the  combination  of  both  pre-training 
experience  set  factors  and  individual  difference  factors  A  great  deal  of  literature  dealing 
with  the  evaluation  of  training  (e  g  .  Steele,  /and,  and  /alkttid.  D>70.  l  iman  and  Conner. 

points  to  the  importance  of  training  expectations  and  the  type  .  of  trainee  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  impact  of  the  training  itself.  Training  factors  are  assessed  to  provide  indications  ot 
type  and  level  of  training  impact  Post-training  factors  partially  determine  the  efficacy  of 
training  in  terms  of  the  utilization  of  trainees  and  the  tasks  that  they  perform  No  matter  h  wv 
well  the  training  program  max  meet  its  own  objectives,  it  cannot  be  effective  unless  those 
objectives  relate  closely  to  the  future  on-the-job  needs  of  »*s  trainees. 
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Figure  1 

DRRI  Student  (  valuation  Model 


Pre  Training  Fxpcricnce/Set  Factor. 

1  Pressure  in  attend  from  superiors.  peers,  subordinates. 

2  Freedom  of  choice/participalion  in  decision  to  attend. 
4.  Satisfaction  with  advance  information 

4.  Expectations  about  change. 

5.  Information  from  others. 

<>  Attitude  toward  training. 

7.  Post-tiaming  role  expectations. 

S.  Reason  lot  attending  DRRI 


Individual  Difference  Factors 

I  Demographic  background 
2.  Interracial  experiences. 

.V  Military  experience  (prior  RR/FO  duty )  ~  ”  ^ 

4  Race  sex  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  behavior 

M 

Training  Factors 

1.  Peer  rating 

2.  Small  group  membership. 

4.  Academic  tests. 

4.  Self-rating. 

5.  DRRI  evaluation 

Phase,  instructor,  module; 

-  Good/bad;  too  much/too  little,  value  utility 
o  Race/sex  attitudes/knowledge 


♦ 

Post-Training  Factors _ 

1.  Race/sex  attitudes. 

2  Environmental  factors. 

-  Utilization; 

-  Tasks  perfoimed. 

Post. 

4.  Evaluation  of  performance: 

Sell,  peer,  commander,  supervisor. 
4  DRRI  evaluation: 

-  Phase,  instructor .  module. 
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I>»ta  1  ollection  Instruments 


M.ihh  reliance  was  placed  upon  tin-  use  ol  written.  paper-and-pcncil  instruments 
•IN  a  da  la  collection  technique  Individual  and  group  interviews  were  also  used  to  gam  more 
dvnamic  and  subtle  understanding  ol  training  and  job  performance  circumstances  and  effects 
\  critical-incident  instrument  was  used  to  assess  positive  and  negative  critical  incidents  on 
the  part  ot  trainees  during  each  phase  ot  DRKI  Hie  administration  and  analysis  of  all 

instruments  were  consistent  with  viirrent  privacy  and  confidentiality  regulations  and  legis¬ 
lation 

Student  Sunev  Instruments 

\  similar  survey  instrument  was  administered  to  all  Army  menihers  of  the 
class  at  three  different  times  Hits  instrument  assessed  demographic  background; 
pre  framing  expectations,  interracial  ami  military  experiences.  and  racial  sexual  attitudes, 
perceptions,  knowledge,  and  behavior  Also,  evaluations  of  various  components  of  the  train¬ 
ing  program  were  requested  tro.n  the  students,  m  addition  to  their  recommendations  for 
tuture  PKKI  training  classes  Instruments  with  prior  psychometric  validation  on  military 
populations  were  used,  and  some  new  instruments  were  developed 

\  number  ol  scales  were  created  to  assess  various  important  variables.  Seale  scores 
generally  represent  the  results  ot  a  combination  of  a  mnnber  of  individual  questionnaire  items 
and  ire  psy chometrieally  super  101  to  individual  items  flic  following  scales  were  used  to 
measure  important  variables 

Racial  \ttitudesand  Perceptions 

•  Perceived  Discrimination  against  Blacks  (PDB):  Higher  scores 
indicate  more  perceived  discrimination,  lower  scores  indicate 
less  perceived  discrimination 

•  Attitude  toward  Racial  Interaction  t  A  Ilf:  Higher  scores  are 
more  favorable  toward  racial  interaction,  lower  scores  are  less 
favorable  toward  racial  interaction 
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•  Feelings  of  Reverse  Racism  (FRR )  Higher  scores  indicate  whites 
(nl  threatened  nr  tearful  ot  blacks  and  perceive  favorable  treatment 
ot  blacks,  lower  scores  indicate  whites  do  not  feel  threatened  or 
leartul  ot  blacks  and  do  not  perceive  favorable  treatment  ot  blacks 

•  Racial  (.  lunate  <  Ri  I  Higher  scores  indicate  perceptions  ot  a  high 
quaht\  of  race  relations  in  the  Army  and  high  level  ot  commitment 
id  tin  Army  to  racial  harmony .  lower  scores  indicate  perceptions  ol 
a  low  quality  ot  race  relations  in  the  Army  and  low  level  of  commit 
merit  ot  the  Army  to  racial  harmony 


Vhese  lour  scales  are  part  of  the  Racial  Attitudes  and  Perceptions  Survey  t  R  \PS) 
that  has  been  specifically  developed  on  and  for  a  military  population  *  Six  items  from  each 
scale,  usually  those  with  the  highest  original  factor  loading,  were  selected  from  a  longer  list 
ot  items  and  were  used  in  the  student  survey  Hie  term  "non-white"  replaced  "black"  m 
these  items,  in  order  to  generate  the  laetors  to  include  more  than  "black  only”  concepts 
Ihus.  PDB  and  IRR  refer  m  this  study  to  non-whites,  not  just  to  blacks 


Students  were  also  asked  to  indicate  whether  the  events  portrayed  m  a  fictitious 
scenario  showed  racial  prejudice  and  the  type  of  action  that  should  be  taken  by  the  main 
ihar.li ter  in  the  scenario,  theoretically,  racial  assertiveness  would  he  indicated  In  extremely 
high  ratings  ot  prejudice  tor  the  scenario  and  endorsements  of  more  fotceful  and  strong  bo¬ 
lus  ioral  or  action  alternatives  Three  scales  were  generated  to  deal  with  racial  assertiveness 


•  Judgments  of  Racial  Prejudice  (JRP)  High  scores  represent  i  u-w 
that  racial  prejudice  does  exist  in  the  scenarios,  low  scores  indicate 
that  racial  prejudice  docs  not  exist. 

•  In-t  ha ime I  Actions  (R  A|:  High  scores  represent  strong  endorse¬ 
ment  for  m -channel  behav  iors  to  resolve  racial  issues  (e  g  .  file  an 

I  O  complaint),  low  scores  suggest  weak  endorsement  of  m-channel 
actions. 


•  OutA  hanncl  Actions  (Of.  A):  High  scores  represent  strong  endorse 
ment  for  out-channel  behaviors  to  resolve  racial  issues  <e.g  .  use  force 
or  violence),  low  scores  suggest  weak  endorsement  of  out-channel 
acPons. 


'  For  more  information  on  the  development  and  ieclmic.il  chaiaetensties  of  the  R  APS  and  u> 
scales,  see  Mien,  ,-f  a /..  Ueaatrittf  the  Impact  o/  Race  KWanons  /Vogramv  w  the  Mihun  <Mcl  can  Ya 
Human  Silences  Research.  Inc..  March  l'J'4) 
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In-channel  actions  (IC'Al  refer  to  anti-racist  behaviors  that  utilize  the  chain  of 
coniinaiHl  anil  appropriate  organizational  components  to  resolve  racial  issues  in  a  way  con¬ 
sistent  with  established  regulations  Out-channel  responses  (OCA)  refer  to  behaviors  that 
utilize  threat,  violence,  or  power  in  ways  that  are  not  consistent  with  regulations.  Hypo¬ 
thetically  as  a  result  of  DRRI  training,  we  would  expect  endorsement  of  out-channel 
responses  to  decrease  and  m-channel  responses  to  stay  the  same  or  increase. 

Interracial  Behaviors 

•  Interracial  Behavior  (IB):  Higher  scores  represent  more  frequent 
contact  with  people  of  other  races,  lower  scores  represent  less 
frequent  contact  with  people  of  other  races. 

•  Behavioral  Intentions  ( Bl ):  Higher  scores  indicate  more  prob¬ 
ability  and  intention  to  engage  in  a  series  of  positive  interracial 
behav  iors,  lower  scores  indicate  less  probability  and  intention  to 
engage  in  a  series  of  positive  interracial  behaviors 

Racial  Knowledge 

Items  designed  to  assess  knowledge  of  racial  issues  were  generated,  and  scales  or 
sets  of  individual  items  were  developed  One  set  of  items  dealing  with  minimal  knowledge  of 
Army  regulations  was  so  well  known  by  students  upon  entry  to  DRRI  that  it  was  not  able  to 
discriminate  among  students.  Virtually  all  students  correctly  knew  those  knowledge  items 
related  to  basic  information  concerning  Army  regulations  about  race  relations  prior  to  DRRI 
training.  A  cross  section  of  Army  personnel  survey  a.  in  another  study  had  dramatically  less 
knowledge  ol  the  Army  RR  1-0  regulations  (Hiett  and  Nordlie.  197(>).  A  knowledge  scale 
was  created  that  assessed  general  knowledge  of  racial  history,  contemporary  racial  issues, 
behavioral  sciences  and  racial  terminology  and  concepts.  Higher  scores  indicate  more  knowl¬ 
edge.  and  lower  scores  represent  less  knowledge. 

Other  Measures  of  Racial  Variables 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  variables  and  instrumentation,  the  results  from 
those  instruments  routinely  used  by  DRRI  in  its  research  program  in  Phase  I  were  also  used 
in  the  analyses  in  this  study.  I  he  instruments  that  were  used  include 


•  Opinion  Inventory 

•  Penick  Inventory 

•  Integration  Segregation  Index 

•  Internal-External  Control 

•  Nominal  Index 

•  Role  ot  Women 

Further  data  on  these  instruments  are  available  m  I  valuation  Research  Reports 
Report  II  (DRRI,  l‘>75).  Further  data  on  the  psychometric  properties  ot  all  instruments 
used  in  this  study  are  presented  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report 

Training  Performance/Experience  Variables 

Data  to  assess  a  student's  experience  and  performance  at  DRRI  were  also  collected, 
(lenerally,  performance  during  Phase  I  is  assessed  through  a  series  of  academic  tests  and  peer 
ratings  made  by  members  of  each  small  group.  In  addition,  self-ratings  of  performance  were 
collected  from  trainees.  Performance  during  Phase  II  is  assessed  through  a  series  of  examina¬ 
tions  in  specific  content  areas.  Personnel  may  take  each  examination  a  number  of  times  and 
indication  is  noted  whether  successful  completion  on  these  exams  occurred  on  the  pre  test, 
normal  examination  administration,  or  on  re-test 

Information  about  students'  military  performance  was  available  for  a  sample  of 
the  ld7b-3  class.  These  data  included  the  general  test  (G  1)  and  clerical  (CL  )  subscale  scores 
from  the  Army  General  Classification  Test  (AGCT).  the  weighted  average  of  Enlisted  Effi¬ 
ciency  Reoorts  (EERWA),  most  recent  score  on  the  Primary  Military  Occupational  Specialty 
Examination  (PMOSE),  and  mental  category  based  on  scores  from  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  (AFQT) 

Student  Interviews 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  survey  instruments  that  were  used  to  gather  data 
from  the  students,  instruments  for  individual  interviews  were  also  developed  and  used  with  a 
small  sample  of  the  l‘>7b-3  class.  These  instruments  were  used  in  one-hour,  individual 

■'This  procedure  had  been  modified  hv  the  time  this  report  was  published 


interviews  .iiuI  were  designed  to  yield  more  dynamic  and  subtle  information  about  training 
effects  A  critical-incident  tcclmu|uc  was  also  used,  wlicre  each  student  wlio  was  interviewed 
was  also  asked  to  complete  an  instrument  which  requested  one  positive  and  one  negative 
critical  incident  in  each  phase  of  DKRI  training.  I  his  technique  has  often  been  used  as  a 
way  ol  identifying  central  issues  related  to  change  and  training  effect 

Control  Group 

In  order  to  be  confident  that  the  training  program  itself  is  responsible  tor  those 
changes  detected  in  trainees  over  the  period  of  training,  an  experimental  design  with  a  con¬ 
trol  group  is  required  Comparisons  of  changes  over  tune  between  those  who  received  DRKI 
training  and  those  members  of  a  control  group  who  have  not  received  training  is  necessary  tor 
valid  conclusions  about  training  effects.  Students  already  selected  lor  the  luturc  I  d7(>-5 
DRKI  class  were  used  as  a  control  group  for  the  1  *-* 7 (-»-3  class. 

DRRI  f  aculty  Survey 

A  survey,  quite  similar  to  the  student  survey,  was  also  given  to  a  sample  ol  faculty 
and  staff  members  of  DRKI  An  initial  interview  with  faculty  members  bad  previously  identi 
tied  important  issues  Also,  many  ol  the  same  altitudinal,  perceptual  knowledge,  and  be¬ 
havioral  variables  were  assessed  in  order  to  compare  them  with  student  data,  f  ach  laciillv 
and  staff  member  was  also  asked  for  lus  evaluation  of  different  training  components. 


DRRI  Graduate  followup  Survey 

DRRI  had  the  primary  responsibility  to  conduct  a  survey  to  describ*  bow  gradu.ucs 
arc  utilized  in  the  field,  the  organizational  levels  at  which  they  are  located,  and  the  tasks  and 
roles  they  perform.  HSR  provided  some  technical  input  into  the  survey  design  and  data 
analysis  DRRI  had  slightly  different  goals  and.  more  importantly,  had  to  operate  under  a 
significantly  more  complicated  mesh  of  rigid  regulations;  therefore,  the  survey  itself  was  not 
always  the  most  appropriate  to  meet  allot  the  objectives  ol  this  particular  study.  It  did, 
however,  provide  important  information  about  the  limelioning  ot  DRRI  graduates  in  the 
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A  Briet  Review  of  Prior  Reports 


A  number  of  prior  evaluation  research  reports  have  been  generated  In  DRRI 
Hiree  evaluation  reports  and  two  DRRI  graduate  commander  field  survey  reports  have 
Iven  published  (see  References).  A  chronology  ol  maior  events  at  DRRI  is  included  m  the 
evaluation  reports,  and  therefore,  little  description  ol  such  changes  will  be  documented  m 
this  report  Also,  data  are  presented  about  student  changes  during  training,  student  percep 
tionsof  training. and  commander  and  DRKI  graduate  feedback  about  training  Although 
there  are  some  methodological  limitations  in  the  way  data  were  collected  and  analyzed, 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  consistent  throughout  the  reports  and  are.  in 
general,  consistent  with  findings  of  this  report.  It  is  our  impression  from  our  visits  to 
DRRI  and  tie  Id  installations  that  these  reports  have  not  had  a  wide  audience  Hus  seems 
especially  unfortunate,  as  the  more  critical  issues  confronting  DRRI  have  been  raised  as 
early  as  December  I  7 2 .  with  the  publication  of  Report  I 

Hie  major  conclusions  and  recommendations  from  this  series  of  reports  can  be 
summarized. 

•  feedback  trom  students  tends  to  be  overwhelmingly  positive  about 
nearly  all  aspects  of  DRRI  training  Both  subjective  perceptions  ol 
the  quality  of  training  components  and  pre-post  assessments  ol  trainee 
attitudes  and  perceptions  consistently  document  the  positive  impact 
and  change  on  DRRI  trainees  Also,  followup  surveys  to  DRRI  gradu 
ales  and  field  commanders  confirm  the  positive  perceptions  about  the 
value  of  DRRI  training. 

•  Suggestions  for  curriculum  changes  have  consistently  focused  on  two 
suggestions,  more  non-black  minority  content  and  more  reality-based 
skills  training.  DRRI  has  been  responsive  to  the  call  for  more  material 
on  non-black  minorities  and  has  increased  content  on  other  nunontv 
populations,  including  blocks  of  instruction  concerning  antisemitism, 
the  white  working  class,  and  sexism  Hie  addition  of  the  Phase  II 
training  component  was  designed  to  provide  training  in  educational 
techniques  and  other  Service  unique  areas  However,  as  the  role  ol 
the  Army  DRRI  graduate  has  expanded  beyond  the  instructor  role, 
the  demand  for  more  skills  training,  rather  than  awareness  or  cognitive 
content,  has  increased  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so 
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•  lii  line  with  the  request  tor  more  practical,  skills  training,  earlier 
reports  suggested  that  graduates  he  given  more  concrete  indications 
of  support  after  graduation  in  the  form  of  refresher  courses  and 
frequent,  regular  teed  hack.  Current  data  from  graduates  in  the  field 
demonstrates  that  this  need  for  followup  activities  still  exists.  Very 
lew  graduates  reported  having  any  contact  with  DRRI  subsequent 
to  graduation,  and  a  common  request  during  group  interviews  with 
graduates  was  tor  refresher  courses  to  bring  them  up  to  date  on  new 
programs  and  materials.  Many  reported  they  had  a  need  to  share 
difficulties  with  other  professional  colleagues,  a  process  which  would 
enhance  problem-solving  activities  and  help  reduce  feelings  of  isola¬ 
tion  and  "burnout  I'lie  quarterly  newsletter  recently  published 

by  DRRI  should  be  useful  in  facilitating  communication  among 
graduates. 

•  I  he  quality  of  instructors  employed  at  DRRI  as  lecturers  and  small 
group  leaders  has  been  perceived  consistently  high  and  has  been  seen 
as  one  of  the  most  positive  aspects  of  DRRI.  However,  there  lias 
been  some  c\.  icern  about  the  lack  of  on-the-job  experience  of  faculty. 

An  carls  report  recommended  at  a  minimum  that  all  faculty  be  DRRI 
graduates  A  recent  faculty  survey  found  that  only  37  percent  of 
those  faculty  members  responding  had  attended  both  phases  of  DRRI 
further,  37  percent  had  never  worked  in  the  field  as  a  race  relations 
instructor,  and  53  percent  had  never  worked  in  the  field  in  the  role  of 
an  equal  opportunity  staff  member.  I  or  32  percent.  DRRI  was  their 
lirst  experience  teaching  courses  in  the  RR/FO  area 

•  I  he  quality  ot  students  has  consistently  been  a  controversial  issue  in 
the  chronology  ol  DRRI.  I'lie  first  evaluation  report  recommended 
greater  qualitv  control  in  the  selection  of  students.  This  study  has 
found  that  the  processes  that  determine  who  is  selected  to  attend  DRRI 
and  w  ho  is  allowed  to  comple  e  training  based  on  graduation  criteria  are 
more  stringent,  however,  these  actions  were  taken  in  the  absence  of 
performance  criteria.  Unis,  higher  qualification  scores  might  be  unre¬ 
lated  or  negatively  related  to  RR/FO  job  performance. 

I  liese  recommendations  from  prior  reports  are  important,  for  they  foreshadow  the 
important  findings  of  the  current  study.  It  is  hoped  that  the  recommendations  of  this  report 
receive  more  attention  than  those  of  past  reports.  Perhaps  the  most  important  recommenda 
lion  is  to  develop  a  mechanism  to  ensure  the  dissemination  of  findings  and  that  some  needed 
actions  are  finally  taken. 


Organization  of  This  Report 


Following  this  chapter  which  presented  the  background  and  objectives  of  the 
study  and  a  description  of  the  study  methodology,  the  findings  of  the  study  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  In  Chapter  II  is  a  description  of  the  jobs  of  DRRI  graduates.  In  Chapter  III  is  a 
description  and  analysis  of  the  training  of  Army  personnel  during  both  phases  ol  DRRI 
training,  with  particular  emphasis  on  how  well  the  training  meets  the  on-the-job  reipiire- 
ments  of  graduates.  Conclusions  and  implications  of  these  findings  are  presented  and 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

This  report  is  addressed  to  policy  makers  at  DRRI  and  in  the  Army.  Data 
analyses  which  are  too  detailed  or  technical  in  nature  have  been  placed  in  the  appendix 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  JOB  OE  THE  ARMY  DRRI  GRADUATE 


I  he  primary  mission  ol  DRR1  since  its  inception  lias  been  "to  conduct  training 
lor  Armed  l-orces  personnel  designated  as  instructors  in  race  relations.  .  .  "(DRRI.  |d76). 

In  ll)  4,  the  mission  was  expanded  to  include  to  conduct  training  for  Army  and  Navy 
personnel  designated  as  equal  opportunity  human  resources  management  specialists"  (DRRI. 
Il>  hi  I  lie  primary  ohiectives  ol  the  Phase  I/Phase  II  program  emphasize  knowledge,  under¬ 
standing.  teaching  techniques,  and  group  skills  all  ol  which  focus  on  the  assumed  future  role 
ol  the  DRRI  graduate,  re  to  he  a  race  relations  instructor.  Certainly  students  at  DRRI  think 
they  are  being  trained  to  be  instructors.  Twenty-live  percent  of  the  D>7<v4  class,  at  the  end 
of  their  Phase  II  training,  expected  to  spend  almost  all  of  their  time  in  their  future  RR  EO 
job  as  an  instructor  Eitty-five  percent  ol  the  class  felt  that  they  would  spend  at  least  one- 
hall  ol  their  time  providing  instruction.  The  (acuity  at  DRRI  are  generally  in  agreement  with 
this  prediction  ot  future  job  role,  lor  44  percent  did  expect  students  to  spend  at  least  one-half 
of  their  time  as  instructors. 

Students  depart  from  DRRI  under  the  impression  that  they  will  return  to  their 
installations  with  new  skills  as  instructors  in  race  relations.  The  value  of  their  training  at 
DRRI  is  in  a  large  part  dependent  on  the  opportunity  of  graduates  to  use  these  new  skills  as 
a  race  relations  instructor  and  lo  serve  in  an  instructor  role.  No  matter  how  well  DRRI  may 
train  personnel  to  become  instructors,  the  training  is  only  effective  if  il  meets  the  graduates' 
job  needs;  i.e..  if  graduates  perform  the  tasks  they  were  trained  to  do  at  DRRI. 

Procedure 

I  he  description  ol  the  job  ol  the  Army  DRRI  graduate  is  based  on  two  types  of 
data  collection  efforts.  In  the  first,  samples  of  DRRI  graduates  in  RR  TO  positions  at  each 
ot  ten  Army  installations  were  interviewed  in  small  groups,  and  each  graduate  also  completed 
a  written  survey.  I  he  second  major  data  collection  effort  was  a  followup  survey  sent  by  mail 
to  Army  graduates  of  DRR! 
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Samples  of  Graduates 


Field  Visits 


Sex: 

l>3  percent  male.  7  percent  female. 

Race 

57  percent  black:  32  percent  white;  1  1  percent  “other." 

.Age 

4  percent,  age  23  or  less;  45  percent,  age  24-2‘> .  and 

43  percent,  age  30-3‘V 

Pay  Grade: 

54  percent,  Fb  or  Ik- loss ,  23  percent,  1* 7-1  d,  and 

22  percent,  01-03. 

Years  of  Service : 

12  percent,  1-3  years;  37  percent.  4-0  years;  44  percent. 
10-20  years,  and  b  percent,  20  or  more  years. 

Education: 

lb  percent,  high  school  or  less;  57  percent,  some  college 
13  percent,  college  degree;  and  15  percent  more  than 
college  degree. 

Generally,  DRRl  graduates  in  the  tieid-visit  sample  tended  to  be  non-white,  middle 
enlisted  grade  personnel.  Small  percentages  were  either  inexperienced  ( I  2  percent  had  three 
years  or  less  in  the  Army),  or  quite  experienced  (b  percent  had  more  than  20  years  in  and 
were  Grade  E8-F.9).  This  sample  tends  to  be  less  white  and  includes  fewer  officers  than  the 
total  population  trained  at  DRRl.  which  probably  reflects  a  trend  for  non-white  and  enlisted 
personnel  to  remain  in  the  RR/KO  career  tick!  subsequent  to  DRRl  training,  as  compared  to 
white  and  officer  personnel. 

Followup  Survey 


Sex : 

‘>b  percent  male.  4  percent  female. 

Race: 

48  percent  black;  40  percent  white;  12  percent  “other." 

Age- 

2  percent,  age  23  or  less.  3b  percent,  age  24  2l).  and 

50  percent,  age  30-3‘> 

Pay  Grade 

34  percent.  Eb  or  below  .  2d  percent,  1  7-I  d;  30  percent. 
01-03;  b  percent,  more  than  03 
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Years  of  Service 


I percent,  0-4  years;  2K  percent,  5-4  years;  24  percent. 
10-14  years,  2X  percent.  I  5-|9  years;  X  percent,  20  or 
more  years. 

Iducation  14  percent,  high  school  or  less.  47  percent,  some  college. 

12  percent,  college  degree;  27  percent,  more  than  college 
degree. 

I  hese  descriptive  statistics  should  he  seen  as  describing  this  sample  rather  than  the 
population  ol  Army  DRKI  graduates.  I'll  is  sample,  as  would  he  expected,  is  slightly  Older 
ami  higher  ranked  than  the  DRRI  class  profiles.  1'liere  are  also  proportionately  fewer  females 
and  whiles  I  evel  ot  education  is  somewhat  higher  than  class  profiles  and  confirms  the  high 
value  placed  on  education  h>  graduates  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  graduates  have  had  other 
training  courses  dealing  with  RR  TO.  other  than  at  DRRI.  ami  79  percent  have  had  other 
courses  dealing  with  instructional  teaching  techniques.  Since  leaving  DRRI,  75  percent  of 
the  graduates  have  taken  additional  formal  education. 

Job  Description  of  DRRI  Graduates 

In  general,  graduates  described  their  job  m  terms  of  two  types  of  roles:  monitor¬ 
ing  the  race  relations  instruction  program  and  advising  the  commander  by  reviewing  instal¬ 
lation  racial  statistics  and  complaints  At  each  installation,  graduates  were  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  R  \P  training  conducted  in  their  units.  Usually  this  was  accomplished  by 
reviewing  and  compiling  the  seminar  reports  sent  to  them  by  all  the  units  in  their  own  com¬ 
mand  structure  Monitoring  was  also  sometimes  done  in  person,  where  graduates  would  make 
regularly -scheduled  and  or  unannounced  visits  to  seminars  in  their  units  Results  from  moni¬ 
toring  were  then  usually  summarized  and  furnished  to  higher  level  commanders.  Graduates 
at  a  tew  posts  also  provided  some  consultation  tv'  cham-ol-commaml  personnel  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  RAP  training,  usually  m  the  form  ol  sharing  lesson  plans  and  other  educational 
materials  or  coordinating  seminar  schedules  throughout  the  units  in  the  command 

I  he  definition  ol  the  advisor  to  the  commander  role  tended  tv'  vary  considerably 
as  a  t unction  ol  installation  and  organizational  level  The  advisor  role  was  composed  of 
investigating  complaints,  counseling  individuals,  and  collecting  and  maintaining  statistics 
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relevant  to  tire  installation  racial  climate.  These  tasks  tended  to  occur  somewhat  infrequently 
but  were  quite  time  consuming.  Investigations  of  racial  complaints  often  become  complicated 
amt  may  require  extensive  field  work 

Task  Analysis 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  specific  definition  of  the  job  of  the  graduate,  a  detailed 
task  analysis  was  done,  Fach  graduate  in  the  followup  survey  was  asked  to  indicate  how 
often  he/she  performed  each  of  35  tasks.  The  responses  were  factor  analyzed  in  order  to 
identify  clusters  or  groups  of  tasks  that  could  be  used  to  provide  specific  descriptions  of 
graduate  roles.  The  technical  results  of  the  factor  analysis  and  the  hst  of  tasks  that  belong 
to  each  factor  are  presented  in  the  appendix. 

Four  meaningful  factors  or  clusters  of  tasks  emerged  from  the  factor  analysis. 

Factor  1  represents  the  Lqual  Opportunity  Staff  (FOS)  function  associated  with  the  RR/HO 
program  It  includes  counseling,  investigation,  and  advocacy  types  of  tasks.  Tasks  reportedly 
done  most  often  are 

•  counseling  individuals  or  groups; 

•  exploring  indicators  of  racial  unrest;  and 

•  recommending  methods  for  correcting  discriminatory 
practices. 

Tasks  in  this  factor  done  least  frequently  are: 

•  appearing  at  functions  to  generate  support; 

•  maintaining  liaison  with  civic  action  agencies;  and 

•  seeking  cooperation  and  participation  from  the 
surrounding  civilian  community. 

Factor  2  is  composed  of  Race  Relations  Instructor  (RRI)  tasks.  It  includes  both 
preparation  and  conducting  tasks.  There  are  many  fewer  tasks  in  this  factor  than  in  the  1  OS 
factor,  but  tasks  in  this  factor  tend  to  be  accomplished  more  frequently. 

Most  graduates  did  serve  in  some  type  of  instructor  role,  although  they  were  not 
usually  directly  involved  in  RAP  training  for  unit  personnel  Only  two  percent  stated  that 
they  usually  conducted  RAP  training  Instructional  duties  tend  to  be  to  train  local 
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discussion  loaders,  to  provide  RAP  1-type  training  to  new  arrivals  at  tlie  ms.tallatKMi.vM  to 
rosp  >nd  to  special  requests,  e.g.,  give  a  talk  at  a  community  group  or  provide  a  seminar  to  a 
local  correctional  facility  Forty -three  percent  ol  the  graduates  spend  one-fourth  ot  less  of 
their  time  providing  any  type  of  race  relations  instruction 

\rmy  URRl  graduates  in  l  mope  tend  to  provide  more  race  relations  instruction 
than  do  graduates  stationed  at  installations  in  the  United  States.  However,  almost  all  unit 
or  RAP  training  is  provided  In  company  commanders  or  other  chain-of-command  personnel, 
not  In  DRR1  graduates,  who  are  more  likely  to  provide  community-level  instruction  for  m 
coming  personnel  About  one-third  of  the  Army  DRRI  graduates  in  l  urope  spend  one- 
quarter  or  losso!  tl  ir  toh  time  providing  race  relations  instruction 

I'he  decrease  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  as  a  race  relations  instructor  is  further 
dramatized  In  comparing  current  findings  to  the  results  of  earlier  HRRI  graduate  field 
surveys  Table  A  illustrates  the  percentage  of  graduates  w  ho  spend  various  proportions  of 
their  time  providing  race  relations  instruction  t dearly .  the  utilization  of  graduates  as  mstruc 
torv  lias  been  drastically  modified.  Whereas  the  vast  majority  of  graduates  used  to  spend 
most  ol  their  time  as  instructors,  m  l1)"Tf',  only  one  out  of  ten  graduates  spends  all  or  almost 
all  of  Ins  time  providing  race  relations  instruction. 

Table  3 

Proportion  of  tiraduates'  l  ime  Providing 
Race  Relations  Instruction 

Proportion  of  Job  Time  C  lasses  73-3  1^76  Graduate 

Providing  RR  Instruction  first  6  Classes  Through  74-1  Field  Survey 


lhc  third  factor  in  composed  of  tasks  winch  specify  contact  with  commanders  or 
senior  officers  and  is  called  Command  Consultation  (Cl't  Items  m  this  (actor  have  a  lower 
mean  frequency,  suggesting  they  are  done  less  often  than  other  types  ol  tasks.  However, 
other  survey  and  field  data  have  emphasized  the  critical  importance  of  command  support, 
so  that  while  these  types  of  CC  tasks  may  he  performed  less  frequently,  they  may  also  he 
the  most  important  ot  all  the  joh  tasks. 

f  actor  4  is  called  Program  Coordination  (PC)  and  reflects  coordinating  and 
scheduling  tasks,  f  ield  data  discussed  earlier  pointed  out  that  such  scheduling  tasks  are  also 
a  part  of  the  overall  race  relations  instruction  monitoring  role  ol  graduates  PC  tasks  tend 
to  be  done  more  often  than  other  ty  pcs  ol  tasks 

These  task  factors  are  closely  associated  with  each  other,  indicating  an  interaction 
among  all  types  of  tasks,  Graduates  who  perform  one  set  of  tasks  more,  also  tend  to  perform 
all  tasks  more  often  However,  correlations  among  task  factors  are  lowest  with  the  !\KI  factor, 
reinforcing  our  hypothesis  ot  two  major  joh  roles:  one  consisting  ot  monitoring,  scheduling, 
and  occasionally  assisting  m  the  installation  race  relations  instruction  program,  and  an  advisory 
role  defined  by  equal  opportunity  staff  functions  and  consultation  to  the  command  structure. 
The  PC'  task  factor  includes  tasks  m  both  roles. 

Job  Time  Spent  on  Specific  Tasks 

In  addition  to  identifying  the  types  of  tasks  done  by  graduates,  analy  ses  were  done 
to  assess  how  graduates  spend  their  job  time.  Pach  of  the  graduates  on  the  followup  survey 
was  asked  to  indicate  how  much  of  their  job  time  was  spent  m  performing  each  of  several 
specific  tasks  The  distribution  of  the  percentage  of  graduates  who  devote  time  to  each  of 
these  types  of  tasks  is  illustrated  in  Table  4  f  or  example.  51.1  percent  of  the  graduates 
spend  0-l>  percent  of  their  overall  job  tune  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  race  relations 
instruction  Only  4  percent  of  the  graduates  devote  ’<)  percent  or  more  of  then  job  time  to 
this  task  Txaminmg  the  distribution  of  how  graduates  sjvnd  (heir  lob  time,  it  seems  that 
relatively  few  graduates  invest  all  or  even  most  of  their  job  time  in  any  one  tv  pe  of  task 
Rather,  graduates  account  for  their  job  time  through  the  performance  of  several  different 
types  of  tasks  The  two  types  of  tasks  that  more  graduates  spend  more  ot  their  time  m  are 


administrative  and  supervisory  duties  and  non-RR  I  t)  military  dulies.  which  may  he  com¬ 
ponents  ot  any  military  job  regardless  of  its  nature.  An  examination  ot  the  distribution  ot 
time  spent  In  task  generally  indicates  no  apparent  pattern  or  set  ot  patterns,  except  to  con 
lirm  the  tact  that  tew  graduates  spend  even  one-halt  of  their  time  providing  race  relations 
instruction 


Table  4 

Percentage  of  Job  Time  Spent  by  Graduates 
in  Each  Type  of  Task 

(N  =  5I9j 


Percent  of  Graduates  Spending  Different 

Percent  of  Total  Job  Time 

Percent  of  Total  Job  Time  on  Task 

Type  of  Task 

0-9', 

10-19'; 

20-19'; 

50-69'; 

70' ;  or  More 

Preparation  of  materials,  lesson  plans,  etc., 
for  race  relations  instruction 

51.1 

27.9 

14.0 

3.5 

3.0 

Conducting  race  relations  workshops 
instruction  for  unit  personnel. 

58.0 

18.1 

13.3 

5.7 

4.8 

Assisting  chain  of  command  personnel  in 
conducting  race  relations  instruction  lor 
unit  personnel. 

60.5 

23.5 

10.6 

2.7 

2.7 

Conducting  training  courses  for  personnel 
who  work  or  w  ill  work  in  RR  EO  roles 

72  4 

16.2 

•» 

S 

1.4 

*>  7 

Counseling  individuals  about  RR  HO 
matters. 

58.2 

26.6 

11.7 

1.5 

2.1 

Investigating  individual  RR  HO  complaints 

61.5 

23.5 

I2.i 

1.7 

1.2 

Collecting  and  reporting  information  about 
the  racial  climate  on  the  installation 

62.6 

24.5 

8.9 

1.7 

2.3 

Administrative  and  supervisory  duties. 

43.9 

17.5 

21.2 

8.1 

9.2 

Drug  alcohol  abuse  programs. 

92.1 

4.8 

1.6 

.8 

.8 

Non-RR  l  O  military  duties. 

59.5 

_ 

14.3 

9.8 

2.3 

14.1 

Task  Importance 


Graduates  were  also  asked  to  rale  each  ol  these  same  tasks  in  terms  of  how  im¬ 
portant  each  is  to  the  successful  completion  of  their  overall  joh  Fhe  importance  ratings 
are  generally  high  foi  all  types  of  tasks,  although  the  ratings  tend  to  he  slightly  higher  for 
the  equal  opportunity  type  tasks,  those  found  on  the  IDS  task  factor,  than  for  those  tasks 
involved  with  providing  race  relations  instruction,  the  KKI  task  factor.  I  lie  two  most  im¬ 
portant  tasks  are  counseling  individuals  about  KR  I  O  matters  and  investigating  or  making 
inquiries  about  individual  RR  ID  complaints.  I  he  two  least  important  tasks  are  non  RR  ID 
duties  and  administrative  and  supervisory  duties.  Graduates  tend  to  spend  less  time  accomp¬ 
lishing  those  tasks,  IDS  tasks,  that  they  also  perceive  as  most  important;  or  at  least,  they 
do  not  allocate  their  tune  to  tasks  according  to  their  ratings  of  task  importance. 

Allocation  and  Utilization  of  Graduates 

Hie  overall  deployment  and  utilization  ot  graduates  seems  to  be  an  important 
consideration.  In  the  organizational  change  literature,  much  has  been  written  about  the 
most  appropriate  type  of  position,  organizational  level,  and  hierarchical  location  for  person¬ 
nel  who  serve  as  consultants,  evaluators,  or  facilitators.  In  the  main,  few  universal  guidelines 
are  availat.e  to  use  in  allocating  those  types  of  personnel,  but  at  a  minimum  it  seems  useful 
to  describe  how  they  are  allocated,  fable  5  describes  the  allocation  pattern  of  graduates 
with  respect  to  position,  organizational  level,  and  reporting  level;  i.e.,  to  whom  the 
graduate  directly  reports. 

Examining  the  distribution  of  graduates  by  position,  graduates  are  found  at  all 
of  those  positions,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  six  positions  were  designed  by  members 
of  other  military  services  to  designate  RR  ID  titles  only  for  non- Army  DRRI  graduates. 

Army  graduates  (2^.5  percent!  labeled  themselves  with  position  titles  formally  used  by 
other  military  services.  Furthermore,  almost  20  percent  called  themselves  something  other 
than  any  of  the  position  options  available  While  some  installations  have  changed  their 
designations  to  reflect  a  mom  broad  human  relations  approach  rather  than  exclusively  race 
relations,  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  consistency  in  position  designations  seems  to  retied 
the  confusion  that  characterizes  the  Army  RR  HO  program. 
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Table  S 


Position,  Organizational  Level  aiul  Reporting  Level 
of  Army  DKRl  Graduates 


_  _  _  Position  _ 

IOSO  Stall  Officer 

I Ol’S  Program  Specialist 

IT)  Assistant 

Human  Relations  Officei 

Human  Relations  NC'O 

Human  Relations  I acilitatoi 

Race  Relations  Tqual  Opportunity  Officer 

Race  Relations  I  qua)  Opportunity  Specialist 

Race  Relalions/I  qual  Opportunity  Sergeant 

Race  Relalions/I  qual  Opportunity  Senioi  Sergeant 

Other 


Organizational  Level 
Major  (  ommaiHl 
Post  Installation T'oinnuinity 
(  01  ps 
Division 

Itugaile  Regiment 
Separate  llattalion  Group 
Otliei 


_  Reporting  Level 

('ommamling  Officer 

(il/DPt'A 

G3/S3  training 

Director  of  Human  Resources 

Social  Actions  Officer 

RR/I  O  Officer 

duel  of  Stall 

I  xeeulive  Oil iver 
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Permit  of 
Graduates 

2.3 

.h 

<».: 

10. s 

0.4 

I3.l> 

5.0 

15.8 

u>.: 

i‘).n 

o,4 

34.0 

1 

4.: 

23.1 

SI 
1  S.4 

:o.s 

<12 

1.2 

4.4 

32.0 

2.1 
7.3 

22.8 


Ollier 


r 


With  respect  to  organizational  level.  Unite  groups  ol  giadnates  ,ne  ,it  the  post 
installation  community  ami  bugade  regiment  level  About  eighteen  peieenl  lepoiteil  that 
they  were  at  an  organizational  level  othei  than  am  listed  (iiaduales  listed  a  vanelv  ot 
reporting  levels,  although  a  large  group  repoiled  diivctlv  eilliei  to  the  commanding  otlicci 
01  to  the  KK  I O  ol  licet 

I'here  also  tenils  to  he  a  lelalionship  hetween  the  position  ot  a  giaduale  and  to 
whom  he  01  she  reports  I  01  example,  giadnates  in  KK  I  O  ollicei  t\  pe  positions  tend  to 
report  most  often  to  one  ot  the  commanders  stall  oltneis.  while  giadnates  in  olliei  tvpes 
ot  positions  most  olleu  ivpoit  1 the  command  KK  I  Ooflicei  I  v.iinining  oigani.  ation.il 
level,  it  seems  that  graduates  at  the  niatoi  conunand  level  seldom  ivpoit  due.  1 1\  to  the 
commatftlmg  olficei  and  those  at  the  installation  level  aie  mote  likelv  to  u  pon  to  the 
KK  1-0  ol  licei  (iraduates  who  woik  at  levels  below  the  installation  command  re  poll  about 
e«|  nally  often  to  commanders,  st  aft  oil  icers.  and  K  K  I  i  >  ol  I  ice  is  I  lieie  also  is  a  i  elation 
ship  between  organizational  level  and  position  I  lieie  aie  mote  KK  I  O  Ni  O  specialists  at 
each  command  level,  and  lacihtatois  tend  to  be  loeated  at  the  installation  level  command 

Analysis  was  also  done  tv'  compare  position  and  organizational  lew)  with  i.ice 
Only  blacks  and  whites  are  included  in  this  analvsis  on  account  ol  the  small  numbeis  ot 
giadnates  of  other  races  available  In  an  analogous  mamiei .  the  utimhei  ol  females  m  the 
survey  sample  is  too  small  to  peimit  an  analy  sis  ot  se\  b\  these  utilization  desctiplois  I  he 
distribution  of  graduates  actoss  positions  is  quite  ditterent  b\  lace  Almost  lluee  Iv'iiiths 
ot  the  blacks  are  m  the  KK  I  O  NCO  spev  i.ihst  pv'sition.  and  alniv'st  one  halt  ot  the  w  lutes 
are  m  the  KK  I  t)  o!  ficei  pv'sition  f  ac  ill  I  a  tors  tend  t>'  be  nioie  ot  ten  black .  although  I  he 
nunibei  is  quite  small  Kaee  does  not  at  all  appeal  tv'  be  related  tv’  oigamzational  level 

The  various  ways  tv'  desetibe  the  allocation  and  utilization  ot  giadnates  seem  to 
be  related  tv’  each  other  ami  suggest  that  the  role  ol  the  giaduale  is  i elates)  tv'  the  tvpe  ol 
position,  the  location  ol  the  position,  ami  pet  haps  the  tole  ol  the  peison  repotted  /o  \lso. 
it  would  seem  that  the  specific  tasks  ol  the  giaduale  might  van  as  a  turn  lion  ot  these  same 
utilization  descriptors  (iiailuales.il  different  levels  01  positions  might  be  expected  to  do 
more  ot  less  ot  various  tv  pes  ol  tasks  An  investigation  ol  this  In  pothesis  is  show n  in  an 


analysis  in  lahlc  c  Poi  each  type  ol  position  .nul  organ i/ation  level,  tin*  mean  task  lactoi 
seines  arc  presen  toil  I  lie  Inghei  the  score,  the  more  often  the  task  is  performed. 


I'ahle  <> 

I  ask  I  actor  Scores  hy 
Position  ami  Organizational  I  evel 


Position 

N 

LOS 

Task  f  actor 

KRI 

Scores 

CC 

PC 

KK  I  f)  Ofticei 

id: 

41  0 

15  0 

i:.i 

11.(1 

KR  1  O  NCO  oi  Specialist 

:.u 

44.8 

1  (v5 

ii.: 

III 

1  acihtalor 

40 

47.4 

l(i.7 

s.s 

o : 

Organization  l  evel 

Major  Command 

40 

40.0 

l«  4 

10.4 

10.5 

Installation  1  evel  Command 

isi> 

45.7 

17.0 

11.0 

11  1 

llclow  Installation  1  evel  Command 

147 

40  0 

15.5 

1  1  (V 

III 

In  I'ahle  (>.  the  most  apparent  treiul  is  foi  laeihtators  ti>  perform  most  joh  tasks 
less  often,  with  the  exception  ol  the  KRI  ty pe  ol  task  1  his  is  especially  the  case  lor  con 
sultation  ami  coordination  tasks  f >1  licet s  most  frcipicntlv  are  involved  with  (  V  and  P(  tasks 
With  respect  to  oigam/ational  level,  graduates  who  work  at  the  major  command  level  have 
lowet  task  scores  toi  most  tasks  (Graduates  who  are  located  at  the  installation  level  com 
maud  have  highci  I  OS  scores  and  slightly  higher  KRI  scores,  while  those  at  lowei  orgam  a 
tional  levels  have  slightly  Inghei  (V  scores 

In  addition,  the  tasks  ol  graduates  vary  not  only  hy  position  or  location,  hut  also 
hy  the  interaction  ol  position  and  location  I  or  example,  w  Into  Nl  ( Vs  say  they  perform 
some  tasks  mote  liei|uenlly  than  graduates  in  other  positions,  the  officer  position  at  the 
majoi  command  level  has  Inghei  task  scores  than  graduates  in  other  positions  I  ask  trcipicncy 
lot  facilitators  is  low  regardless  ol  command  level  tot  all  tasks  except  instructional  tasks 
Officers  report  that  they  perfoim  consultation  and  coordination  tasks  more  often,  although 
not  consistently  across  all  command  levels 


A  similar  analysis  was  done  substituting  impoit.mce  ol  (ask  for  liei|ucm\  ol  (ask. 
ami  task  importance  was  louml  lo  vary  as  a  lunction  ol  position,  organizational  level,  ami 
then  interaction  Ute  implication  is  that  graduates  will  piobahh  have  somewhat  ilil U'tvnl 
lob  descriptions  based  on  where  I hey  are  used  lor  example,  graduates  in  (he  KR  III 
oil wer  type  ol  position  tend  to  perform  stall  and  instructional  task',  most  ollcn  il  they 
wi’rk  at  a  major  command  level  I  lovvevet .  graduates  m  the  •..line  tvpeol  position  pcib'iin 
consultation  and  coordination  tasks  most  otten  it  they  are  located  at  the  below  installation 
level  command  position  Nl  O  sal  the  installation  level  command  have  high  scores  in  all  task 
"oi",  unhiding  a  higltei  KKI  score  than  those  m  tacihtatoi  positions  at  that  command  level 
I  he  very  low  l  (  scores  loi  lacilitators  reinforce  the  low  command  priority  afforded  race 
a* lat ions  instruction  programs,  lor  evidently  those  in  tacihtatoi  positions  have  low  liequencv 
contact  with  the  commamtei 

It  is  evident  that  all  graduates  do  not  perlorm  the  same  vv  av  I  lie  10b  desc  i  iptnui 
and  trec|uency  ol  tob  tasks  varies  by  organi/ational  parameters.  so  that  it  does  not  appeal 
use  till  to  conceptualize  the  DKRI  graduate  01  KR  ID  |ob  as  a  unitary  lole.  as  onlv  one  iob 
l here  is  probably  not  one  set  ol  tasks  that  defines  the  KR  ID  ioh  It  will  be  more  eUcctnc 
lo  generate  .1  task  analysts  nuvdel  uv  which  there  is  t>ne  set  ol  core  skills  ami  tasks  common 
lo  all  KR  1  11  personnel  and  anolhei  set  ol  job  tasks  which  arc  defined  by  the  position  and 
organizational  level  ol  RR  ID  personnel  In  an  analogous  laslnon.  it  ma\  not  be  approptiale 
to  conceptualize  the  training  of  personnel  in  a  unitary  fashion,  for  varv  mg  job  roles  and  lasks 
call  lor  dillerent  training  needs  A  more  job  relevant  (taming  model  would  generate  a  con- 
set  of  training  modules  tor  all  trainees  corresponding  lo  those  skills  ret|imvd  In  all  RR  ID 
personnel  Additional  sets  of  modules  would  be  developed  fot  trainees,  based  on  then  extent 
ol  prior  RR  I  O  experience  and  the  organizational  level  and  RR  ID  position  of  then  future 
assignment 

Job  Performance 

In  terms  ot  performance  ol  the  graduates,  lit  lie  in  I  or in  a  l  inn  ol  a  sy  slem.it  ic  nature 
is  available  to  assess  the  quality  ol  graduate  performance  I’not  studies  done  by  |)RR|  siig 
gest  that  commanders  tend  to  positively  assess  the  perloi malice  ol  g.iaduales  ol  |)RR| 


l  uaduatcs  themselves  were  asked  to  rate  their  own  performance  on  a  scale  ol  one  lo  nine, 
with  one  heme  the  woist  performer,  five  being  average,  and  nine  being  the  best  performer 
Most  graduates  rated  themselves  as  substantially  above  average  as  a  race  relations  instructor, 
K)  stall  member,  and  overall  RR  I  O  staff  member  lor  each  type  of  role  over  b5  percent 
rated  themselves  as  either  an  eight  or  a  nine,  with  a  mean  rating  of  almost  eight  on  each 
dimension 

Commanders  at  the  battalion  and  brigade  levels  were  asked  to  assess  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  then  graduates  Most  of  them  did  not  feel  that  they  had  sufficient  contact  with 
am  DRRI  graduates  in  their  command  to  assess  their  performance,  although  those  com¬ 
manders  who  could  rate  performance  made  a  positive  rating  Company  commanders  also 
could  not  provide  much  indication  ol  I  > R  R I  graduate  performance.  Hie  lack  of  command 
latniliurilv  with  the  performance  of  DRRI  graduates  in  their  command  reinforces  other 
comments  about  the  lack  of  command  support  and  perhaps  confirms  other  findings  which 
point  to  the  low  priority  of  RR  I  ()  programs  in  general  (lliett  and  Nordlie.  Id7h). 

Other  RR  1  ()  personnel  who  were  not  trained  at  DRRI  but  work  part-  or  full¬ 
time  m  an  RR  I  t)  capacity  were  asked  to  rate  the  performance  level  of  DRRI  graduates  as 
compared  to  non  DRRI  trained  RR  I  t)  personnel  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  non-DRRI 
trained,  full-time  RR  I  t)  personnel  felt  that  DRRI  graduates  were  more  effective  in  race 
relations  instruction  tasks,  and  ('5  percent  said  they  were  more  effective  in  RR/IO  staff 
work  At  one  installation,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  DRRI  graduates  lacked  ohjcctivitv 
and  flexibility,  and  have  a  “bad  image."  in  terms  of  their  competency  to  do  their  job.  At  a 
lew  installations,  some  RR  I  t)  personnel  felt  that  DRRI  graduates  did  not  receive  enough 
practical  experience  training  and  were  not  able,  lorexample,  to  set  up  a  complaint  processin 
program 

In  addition  to  lull-time,  non  DRRI  trained  RR/IO  personnel,  graduates  of  instal¬ 
lation  Discussion  I  eaders  t  ourscs  (Dl  O  were  asked  about  DRRI  graduate  performance, 
t  icnerally.  graduates  Irom  Dl  (  work  part-time  as  race  relations  instructors  tor  unit  seminars. 
Ol  ton  the  Dl  (  graduate  is  taught  by  DRRI  graduates,  and  DRRI  graduates  have  contact  with 
tli  Dl  C  graduates  m  their  race  relations  instruction  monitoring  role.  Most  of  those  respond¬ 
ing  tell  that  DRRI  graduates  are  more  effective  than  non-DRRI  trained  personnel  for  RR  I  O 
instruction  and  stall  work,  l  ighty-seven  percent  believed  that  DRRI  graduates  were  more 
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effective  than  non-graduates  in  instructional  tasks,  and  77  percent  said  that  DRRI  graduates 
were  more  effective  in  terms  of  HO  stall  work. 

RR/HO  personnel  in  Europe  had  somewhat  less  positive  perceptions  of  DRRI 
graduate  performance  than  RR/HO  personnel  in  CONUS.  Sixty  percent  of  the  full-time, 
non-DRRI  trained  RR/HO  personnel  believed  that  the  DRRI  graduate  was  a  more  effective 
race  relations  instructor,  and  40  percent  believed  that  the  DRRI  graduate  was  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  HO  staff  person.  Only  47  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  race  relations  instructor  school 
in  Hurope  thought  the  DRRI  graduates  were  more  effective  race  relations  instructors  than 
non-DRRI  trained  race  relations  instructors. 

The  performance  ratings  of  all  respondents  of  graduate  performance  are  generally 
quite  favorable  in  comparison  to  non-DRRI  graduates.  RR/HO  personnel,  who  would  be 
expected  to  be  in  a  position  to  assess  graduate  performance,  generally  see  those  with  DRRI 
training  as  more  effective.  The  percentage  endorsing  DRRI  graduates  decreases  when  assess¬ 
ing  performance  as  an  HO  stalt  member.  I'll  is  appears  reasonable,  since  graduates  received 
training  primarily  aimed  at  making  them  instructors. 

In  addition  to  assessing  ratings  of  performance,  analyses  were  done  to  identify 
the  relationships  between  graduate  performance  and  demographic  and  organizational 
variables.  A  correlation  matrix  was  run  to  determine  if  there  were  associations  between 
characteristics  of  graduates  and  characteristics  of  performance.  With  respect  to  association 
with  frequency  of  tasks  performed,  correlations  between  task  scales  and  other  variables  tend 
to  be  somewhat  low,  although  a  few  associationa)  patterns  tend  to  emerge.  HOS  tasks  are 
performed  more  often  by  personnel  who  tend  to  be. 

•  older; 

•  non-white; 

•  less  educated ;  and 

•  lower  ranked. 

Relationships  with  other  task  factors  are  in  the  same  direction,  although  quite  low.  Those 
who  perform  HOS  tasks  more  frequently  also  seem  to  be: 

•  more  satisfied  with  their  job; 

•  perceive  more  positive  effects  from  the  installation  race 
relations  instruction  program;  and 

•  perceive  less  “burnout”  among  other  race  relations  instructors. 
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Similar  correctional  patterns  appear  with  the  ('('  factor,  which  reinforces  the  recurrent  theme 
throughout  this  report  about  the  importance  of  command  support  to  the  DRR1  graduate  and 
the  RR  t()  program. 

Job  Satisfaction 

In  terms  of  job  satisfaction,  from  the  field  survey.  47  percent  stated  that  they 
were  satisfied  or  very  satisfied  with  their  job,  as  opposed  to  33  percent  who  were  dissatisfied 
or  very  dissatisfied  On  the  followup  survey,  there  was  considerably  more  job  satisfaction 
among  graduates.  Seventy-two  percent  were  satisfied  and  1 4  percent  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  job  Die  difference  between  the  levels  of  job  satisfaction  in  the  two  samples  of  graduates 
is  probably  associated  w  ith  the  low  response  rate  and  resultant  response  bias  on  the  followup 
survey.  In  the  field  visits,  all  graduates  at  each  installation  were  surveyed. 

Generally,  graduates  who  are  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs  tend  to: 

•  have  more  positive  career  intentions; 

•  perform  RR/l'O  tasks  more  frequently; 

•  perceive  more  command  support; 

•  perceive  a  more  effective  race  relations  instruction 
program;  and 

•  perceive  less  “burnout.” 

Since  all  graduates  were  trained  to  be  race  relations  instructors  and  most  expected 
to  be  in  an  instructor  role,  the  dissatisfaction  may  reflect  the  unmet  expectations  to  have 
opportunities  to  provide  the  services  for  which  they  were  trained.  It  may  also  reflect  the 
difficulties  associated  with  working  in  a  controversial  area  with  little  program  support  from 
either  command  or  unit  personnel.  Data  collected  in  another  study  also  tended  to  be  similar 
to  the  field  survey  data  in  identifying  substantial  job  dissatisfaction  among  RR/bO  personnel 
and  in  pointing  out  the  high  level  of  frustration  related  to  job  performance  tlfiett  and  Nordlie, 
I97(i). 

Graduates  were  also  asked  to  indicate  their  career  intentions  on  the  followup  sur¬ 
vey  Sixty-three  percent  stated  that  at  the  current  time,  they  intended  to  stay  in  the  Army 
tor  a  total  ot  at  least  20  years.  Graduates  with  career  intentions  tended  to  be  older,  non¬ 
white.  less  educated,  anil  have  more  satisfaction  with  their  job. 
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Burnout 


The  phenomenon  of  “burnout"  is  not  uncommon  in  human  service  positions 
and  generally  refers  to  the  negative  effects  of  stress  or  performance  inherent  m  jobs  that 
required  prolonged  periods  of  high  pressure  and  high  intensity  interpersonal  contact 
Graduates  in  the  tield  remarked  that  "burnout  "  used  to  be  associated  with  providing  emo¬ 
tional.  intense  race  relations  instruction  at  a  high  frequency  with  little  tune  between  instruc¬ 
tion  sessions.  As  a  result,  instructors  became  “drained”  and  “burnt  out."  and  quality  of 
performance  decreased.  Since  instructor  responsibilities  have  decreased,  “burnout"  a; 
current  time  is  perceived  as  the  product  of  extreme  frustration  in  attempts  “to  get  something 
done.  Some  graduates  pointed  out  the  stress  caused  by  being  in  a  position  where  there  is 
high  visibility  but  little  command  support  and  sparse  support  from  unit  personnel.  I'lius. 
“burnout  ’  seems  to  result  from  a  combination  ot  graduates'  frustration  at  this  lack  of  success 
in  '  changing  the  system,  and  their  sense  ot  isolation  in  working  lor  a  program  that  is  not 
strongly  supported  by  command  or  unit  personnel. 

Estimates  of  the  existence  of  "burnout”  vary  for  graduates.  When  asked  to  estimate 
the  percentage  ot  race  relations  instructors  they  had  known  who  had  experienced  “burnout." 
about  one-halt  ol  the  graduates  indicated  that  less  than  ten  percent  of  instructors  they  had 
known  had  experienced  it  However,  another  one-third  of  the  graduates  believed  that 
percent  ot  the  instructors  they  had  known  had  felt  “burnout."  Seventy  percent  of  the 
graduates  thought  that  commanders  were  "seldom"  or  "almost  never"  aware  of  “burnout." 
Graduates  who  perceived  mom  "burnout"  tended  to  be 

•  younger; 

•  white; 

•  higher  ranked. 

•  higher  educated. 

•  have  less  positive  career  intentions; 

•  perform  tasks  less  frequently, 

•  be  less  satisfied  with  their  job; 

•  have  less  command  support;  and 

•  perceive  negative  effects  on  their  military 
career  from  their  RK  TO  involvement. 


Perception-,  ol  the  Consequences  of  DKKI 
and  RK  TO  Involvement 

One  of  the  potential  consequences  of  working  in  a  controversi.il  program  is  that 
inrrcept  ions  ol  an  individual's  own  performance  mas  be  affected.  positively  or  negatively . 
by  the  perceptions  of  the  perlorrnance  of  the  oveiali  program,  f  ii.nhi.ites  were  asked  to 
indicate  then  perception  of  personal  consequences  .is  a  result  ol  their  DRRl  and  RR  I  f) 
experiences.  Data  from  the  tollowup  survey  is  presented  in  Table  7. 


Table 


Graduate  Perceptions  of  Consequences  of 
DRRl  and  RR  1-0  Involvement 


t  N  5  I'M 


Very  Positive 
or  Positive 

Neither  Positive 
Nor  Negative 

Very  Negative 
or  Negative 

Moan  Value 

(1  \>r>  IVsifivr) 

i  *•  V#rv 

DRRl  experience  and  intention  to 
slay  m  the  military 

:i>.  i 

O.vS 

7.: 

:  o5 

DRRl  attendance  and  effect  on 
military  career 

SUp 

' '  5 

i 

:  ;s 

DRRl  attendance  and  attitude 
toward  the  military 

4"  5 

fq.t 

15  4 

:  4‘> 

RR  1  O  involvement  and  effect 
on  military  career 

50  t> 

::  4 

:o  s 

2  so 

RR  I  f)  involvement  and  attitude 
toward  the  military 

4S  1 

.vS  4 

1 5  0 

:  -r 

_ 

The  ma.jorit)  ol  graduates  perceive  positive  and  neutral  consequences,  and  a  small 
group  of  respondents  have  negative  views  on  the  effects  ol  the  DRRl  and  RR  TO  experiences 
I  he  highest  percentage  of  negative  consequences  occurs  on  the  effects  of  RR  l-'O  involvement 
on  a  graduate's  military  career,  a  consistent  I  hiding  across  groups  of  respondents  in  the  studv 
DRRl  is  perceived  by  some  as  self-enhancing  in  a  personal  growth  sense  and  in  terms  of  leader¬ 
ship  attributes  However.  RR  I  ft  experience  is  simply  not  perceived  b\  some  as  career  cnhanc 
mg,  a  finding  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  tnstorv  of  the  RR  1-0  program  in  the  Army  Data 


from  interviews  at  installations  were  similar  to  the  data  from  the  followup  survey,  although 
slightly  higher  percentages  of  graduates  had  both  more  positive  and  more  negative  beliefs 
about  the  results  of  being  at  DRRI  and  being  in  the  RR  1*0  program 

The  perceptions  of  consequences  are  correlated  across  types  of  consequences, 
and  they  are  correlated  with  race.  rank,  and  education.  More  negative  effects  tend  to  be 
perceived  by  graduates  who  are 

•  white. 

•  higher  educated; 

•  higher  ranked; 

•  have  more  negative  career  m  tent  ions; 

•  have  less  command  support;  and 

•  perceive  more  "burnout 

As  a  gestalt,  the  set  ol  analyses  concerning  job  performance  and  job  climate  tends 
to  point  to  a  set  of  characteristics  that  defines  the  DRRI  graduate  who  is  more  satisfied  with 
his  job.  Generally,  the  graduate  tends  to  be: 

•  younger. 

•  non-white; 

•  lower  ranked . 

•  lower  educated;  and 

•  positive  about  career  intentions. 

The  more  satisfied  graduate  also  tends  to  perform  job  tasks  more  frequently,  particularly  equal 
opportunity  and  command  consultative  tasks,  and  has  more  support  from  lus  commander. 

Perception  of  RR/EO  Problems 

A  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  job  of  the  graduate  is  provided  by  exam¬ 
ining  his/her  perceptions  of  problems  and  strategies  to  eliminate  discrimination.  The  mean 
ratings  of  how  serious  various  types  of  problems  are  at  the  graduates'  installations  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  8.  Higher  scores  represent  more  serious  problems  with  the  installation  race 
relations  instruction  program.  From  the  table,  the  more  serious  problems  are  apparent  and 
generally  confirm  our  perceptions  gained  during  the  site  visits  Each  of  the  more  settous 
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problems  reflects  one  ol  (Ik-  dimensions  ol  command  support  I  hat  gtaduales  had  defined  as 
what  i Ik* \  needed  Iron)  their  command  structure 

•  presence  and  visibihtv  . 

•  resources. 

•  availability  and  access,  and 

•  enforcement  of  guidelines  and  regulations. 


Table  S 

Problems  ol  Race  Relations  Instruction  Programs 
and  Strategics  to  l  liminate  Discrimination 


Mean  Rating  of  Problem 


Problems 

y  \  No  Problem) 

(S  Vrr>  Serious  Problem) 

Senior  \CO\  and  otliccrs  are  not  participating. 

3.15' 

1  ack  of  command  support 

(.letting  new  materials  and  resources. 

:.88 

\ttendancc  requirements  arc  not  enforced 

2.8 1 

Instruction  periods  are  too  short 

2.23 

Instructors  or  discussion  leaders  are  not  well  trained. 

115 

Instruction  is  held  too  infrequently 

ioi 

(■roup  participation  is  not  encouraged 

l.»5 

Strategies 

Mean  Rating  of  Fffrctiveness 

(l  Very  Incf  Ml\ol 

1$  Very  F  Restive) 

Increased  command  support 

4.72 

Tougher  1  O  compliance  monitoring 

4.5') 

Tighter  TO  regulations 

4  10 

More  race  relations  instruction 

5  S3 

More  pressure  from  minority  groups 

3.24 

I  lie  most  serious  problems  in  race  relations  instruction  perceived  In  graduates  are 
the  lack  ot  participation  In  senior  Nt’O’s  and  officers,  the  lack  of  command  support,  the 
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failure  to  enforce  attendance  requirements,  and  the  difficulties  related  to  getting  new 
materials  and  resources  The  last-mentioned  problem  is  one  that  has  particular  relevance 
to  l)RRI.  for  many  graduates  during  the  siie  visits  complained  about  the  failure  of  I'RKI 
to  supply  them  with  new  materials  and  resources  In  some  cases,  lesson  plans  and  other 
instructional  materials  were  outdated  and  had  become  redundant  to  personnel  who  suffered 
through  the  same  lesson  plan  main  times  before  As  the  mission  of  DRRI  includes  the 
development  of  educational  curricula  and  the  dissemination  of  materials  throughout  the 
military  services,  graduates'  perceptions  about  the  lack  of  educational  materials  assumes 
greater  priority  as  a  statement  about  the  impact  of  DRRI 

The  ratings  ot  the  effectiveness  of  the  strategics  to  eliminate  racism  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  are  also  presented  in  Table  S  and  continue  to  reinforce  the  vital  importance  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  commander  Increased  command  support  is  perceived  as  r/i<  most  effective 
strategy,  followed  by  tougher  TO  compliance  monitoring,  which  is  also  a  strategy  that  re¬ 
quires  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  commander.  Other  approaches  which  do  not 
require  command  involvement  are  seen  as  less  effective  Thirty  percent  of  the  graduates  did 
not  see  more  race  relations  instruction  as  either  a  “very  effective"  or  "effective"  strategy . 
which  seems  quite  substantial  for  a  group  of  personnel  whose  mam  role  and  set  of  compe¬ 
tencies  in  the  past  had  been  as  a  race  relations  instructor. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  given  the  clearly  emerging  importance  ol  the  commander 
m  the  performance  ot  the  ORRI  graduate  that,  when  asked  to  indicate  how  important  various 
indicators  were  in  determining  the  quality  ot  race  relations  at  an  installation,  the  commander's 
opinion  was  seen  as  the  least  important  m  the  following  set  of  indicators 


Mean  Rating  of  Importance 

(I  Ver>  I’nimpoi  tant) 

Indicator  (S  Vcr>  Important) 

I  Number  of  racial  incidents  4  4' 

'  Opinions  as  expressed  in  race  relations 

seminars  4  45 

5  Proportions  of  promotions  and  disciplinary 
actions  given  to  minorities 

4  I  xistence  of  racial  polarization 

5  Commander's  opinion 


L 


4  55 

4  10 

5  SO 


While  the  opinion  of  the  commander  is  perceived  as  important,  it  is  seen  a-  the  least 
important  indicator  compared  to  the  others  that  are  listed.  Certainly  many  commanders  do 
not  have  the  awareness  v > I  the  manifestations  ol  racism  and  have  not  been  trained  to  .identify 
the  more  siihtle  forms  of  discrimination.  I'luis.  their  opinion  may  not  necessarily  accurately 
reflect  the  racial  climate.  However,  strategies  to  eliminate  racism  which  do  not  fully  involve 
the  opinion  ol  the  person  who  allocates  the  resources,  the  person  whose  support,  it  ias  been 
seen  is  absolutely  essential  in  accomplishing  a  successful  program,  seen  s  programmed  to  fail 
I  he  tact  that  "the  number  of  racial  incidents"  is  perceived  as  the  most  important  indicator 
ol  the  racial  climate  v  irtually  guarantees  a  program  of  limited  success. 

Higher  and  Lower  Quality  Race  Relations  Programs 

A  final  analysis  done  with  the  survey  data  from  graduates  in  the  field  was  to  com¬ 
pare  the  responses  of  graduates  w  ho  are  both  involved  in  programs  that  they  perceive  as 
effective  and  who  are  at  installations  with  more  favorably  perceived  racial  climates  to  gradu¬ 
ates  who  see  their  race  relations  programs  and  installation  racial  climate  as  less  positive.  In 
order  to  identify  graduates  with  more  positive  perceptions,  the  responses  to  five  separate 
questions  were  utilized. 

•  In  your  opinion,  how  do  the  effects  of  current  race  relations 
education  efforts  compare  with  those  of  previous  years  in  terms 
of  motivating  personnel  to  desirable  behavior  in  racial  and 
ethnic  situations? 

•  How  do  you  feel  race  relations  mstiuetUm  has  affected  racial 
and  ethnic  relations  at  your  installation? 

•  In  your  opinion,  how  does  your  installation  commander  view 
the  effectiveness  of  race  relations  workshop  instruction  at  your 
installation? 

•  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  general  attitude  of  installation 
personnel  toward  race  relations  instruction/ workshops  or 
seminars? 

•  In  your  experience,  how  do  most  participants  rate  the  seminar 
or  workshop? 


I'hc  responses  to  these  questions  were  substantially  correlated,  suggest  in  £  that  all 
ot  these  items  were  assessing  a  similar  dimension  ot  race  relations  instruction  program  quality 
Responses  by  each  graduate  to  these  questions  were  totaled,  and  two  groups  ol  graduates  were 
identified.  One  group  tended  to  answer  each  ol  the  questions  in  a  positive  or  favorable  wav 
and  represented  higher  quality  race  relations  instruction  programs  I  he  other  group  responded 
in  a  neutral  or  negative  fashion  to  these  questions  to  assess  their  program  quality  and  repre¬ 
sented  lower  quality  programs  and  installations.  I  he  criteria  for  the  high  quality  group  was 
made  somewhat  stringent,  so  that  the  si/e  of  the  higher  quality  group  is  substantially  smaller 
than  the  lower  quality  group.  T  he  responses  of  each  group  on  a  variety  of  other  questions 
were  compared  in  order  to  develop  a  profile  of  those  characteristics  that  distinguish  perceived 
higher  from  lower  quality  programs. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  designations  ot  quality  are  based  on  subjective 
perceptions  of  graduates  rather  than  objective  criteria.  Also,  more  than  one  graduate  may 
be  responding  for  any  one  installation,  and  installations  may  vary  considerably  by  si/e. 
type.  etc.  Nevertheless,  this  analysis  is  useful  in  pointing  out  the  characteristics  of  race 
relations  instruction  that  consistently  distinguish  the  quality  of  the  program  Table  9 
displays  those  characteristics  that  are  significantly  different  between  the  ivvo  groups  ot 
graduates. 

The  characteristics  that  distinguish  quality  of  race  relations  instruction  are  quite 
supportive  ot  prior  analyses  and  add  credence  to  the  importance  of  command  involvement 
Graduates  were  asked  if  they  provided  training  to  a  series  of  groups,  and  those  that  provided 
training  to  chain-of-command  personnel  and  to  a  lesser  extent  tv'  unit  commanders  in  par¬ 
ticular.  also  tended  to  have  higher  quality  programs  Also,  graduates  were  asked  to  indicate 
what  percent  of  all  race  relations  instruction  was  done  by  different  potential  instructor 
personnel.  As  can  be  seen,  in  higher  quality  installations,  more  instruction  is  provided  by 
DRRI-trained  personnel.  Ratings  of  the  seriousness  of  several  problems  distinguished  groups, 
but  again  command  support  appears  to  be  the  most  important  problem  as  related  tv'  program 
quality.  When  specifically  asked  how  well  the  installation  commander  supports  the  race 
relations  program,  higher  quality  programs  reported  more  command  support 

In  addition  to  reinforcing  the  conclusions  concerning  the  commander,  this  analysis 
also  points  out  that  the  way  sexism  is  integrated  into  the  race  relations  instruction  program 
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lable  *> 


Characteristics  ot  Higher  ami  Lower  Quality 
Installation  Race  Relations  Programs 


Characteristic 

Higher  Duality 
Mean  (N  157) 

Lower  Dunlitv 
Mean  (N  .175) 

Difference 

t  Value* 

1>RKI  (liadualcs  piovulc  hauling 
loi 

Command  leant  li. lining 

Personnel  ( ^  es  l,No 

1  5  7 

1.75 

IK 

l  45 

( hut  Commattdcts 

1  45 

155 

10 

1  K4 

Pereen  I  age  ol  All  KK  Insiiuclion 
Ptovided  by  DKKI  framed 

Pei  sonnet 

5.55 

4  7.1 

.87 

7.4  7 

IVt eeu luge  ot  Militant  Personnel 
with  1  ess  than  (<  Homs  ol  KK 
Instiuetion  (llighet  nuniheis  mean 
liighei  pci eent ages) 

!  74 

.1  57 

.47 

7.44 

Seventy  ot  Piohlenis 

!  aeh  ot  ('oinmand  Suppoit 

738 

e  I» 

■  SI 

(v  1 7 

Senioi  NCO's  and  Ofticeis  Aie 

Not  Participating 

7  7» 

1  1 1 

.54 

4.44 

Instiuetion  Periods  Aie  Too 

Short 

'  0.1 

734 

31 

7.54 

lust  me  (toil  is  llel  l  o>> 
Infrequently 

1  <>7 

MS 

.51 

4.14 

Atteinlauee  Requirements  Aie 

Not  I  nloieed 

.1.0.1 

.(<4 

4  17 

(■roup  Pai  lieipation  Is  N  l 

1  neouraged 

1.57 

7.1 1 

54 

5  1 1  > 

Instiuetois  oi  Discussion 

1  eaders  Aie  Not  Well  I  t  allied 

1  h<> 

7  40 

•  .74 

5  05 

Commanders'  Support  (Higher 
numbers  mdieate  mote  suppoit) 

4.40 

3.7*3 

ol 

5.80 

Sexism  a  formal  Part  ol  KR/I-'O 
Program  (Yes  1 .  No  7) 

1  05 

1.15 

10 

.1.05 

frequency  Sexism  thought  into 
Diseussion  (liighei  nuniheis  mdieate 
higher  frequency) 

4.08 

.1.76 

32 

1.07 

•All  t -Values  are  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level,  except  •'unit  commanders 


seems  important.  Higher  quality  programs  tend  to  include  sexism  as  a  formal  part  of  race 
relations  instruction  and  also  find  sexism  more  frequently  brought  into  discussions  during 
the  instruction  This  finding  is  not  surprising  given  the  increased  attention  to  the  minority 
status  ol  women,  the  increasing  numbers  of  women  in  the  Army,  and  the  awareness  that 
discrimination  is  a  phenomenon  associated  with  minority  status  by  race  or  by  sex. 

Although  it  is  not  presented  in  Table  l),  this  type  of  analysis  also  tended  to 
suggest  a  slight  association  between  position,  organizational  level,  and  program  quality. 
Higher  quality  programs  tended  to  have  more  graduates  who  labeled  themselves  to  be  in  the 
facilitator  position  and  less  in  the  RR/EO  officer  position,  and  tended  to  have  more  graduate 
at  the  installation  level  command  and  less  below  the  installation  level. 

Summary 

Information  collected  from  Army  DRRI  graduates  in  the  field  installations  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  job  of  the  graduate  consists  of  two  major  roles: 

•  Race  Relations  Instructor  Role 

•  Command  Advisor  Role. 

Examination  of  the  specific  tasks  done  by  graduates  revealed  four  specific  roles  or  groups 
of  tasks: 

•  Equal  Opportunity  Staff  Tasks 

•  Race  Relations  Instruction  Tasks 

•  Command  Consultation  Tasks 

•  Program  Coordination  I  asks. 

Where  graduates  still  have  race  relations  instruction  tasks,  the  amount  of  job  lime 
devoted  to  these  tasks  has  dramatically  decreased  over  the  past  few  years,  and  graduates 
monitor,  assist,  or  coordinate  instruction,  but  spend  little  of  their  job  time  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  race  relations  instruction  for  unit  personnel.  While  graduates  spend  more  of 
their  job  time  in  administrative  and  instruction-related  tasks,  they  rate  EOS  tasks  as  more 
important. 


\rim  DRRI  graduates  arc  found  in  a  variety  of  RR/I'O  program  positions,  at 
various  organizational  levels,  reporting  to  different  types  of  commanding  officers.  The 
spet  I ic  job  ot  a  graduate  varies  as  a  function  of  his/her  position,  organizational  level,  and 
reporting  level 

Ratings  of  DRRI  graduate  performance  are  quite  positive.  Ratings  as  a  race 
relations  instructor  tend  to  he  higher  than  ratings  as  an  I  O  staff  person. 

Assessment  ol  joh  satisfaction  and  related  variables  shows  that  while  most  graduates 
seem  relatively  satisfied,  a  substantial  percentage  are  dissatisfied  with  their  joh,  see  "burnout" 
experienced  among  their  colleagues,  and  perceive  negative  consequences  from  their  DRRI  and 
RR  l  O  involvement.  I  he  graduate  with  a  more  positive  view  about  his  overall  job  tended  to 
be 

•  younger. 

•  non-white; 

•  lower  ranked; 

•  lower  educated. 

Perceptions  ol  the  effectiveness  ol  RR/I  O  programs  are  mixed,  but  the  perceptions 
about  the  importance  ol  command  support  are  highly  consistent  I  ack  of  command  support 
is  seen  .is  the  most  serious  problem  at  installations,  increased  command  support  is  noted  as 
the  most  eltectivc  strategy  to  eliminate  discrimination;  and  the  amount  of  command  support 
given  li>  a  program  is  the  strongest  predictor  ol  (he  quality  of  a  race  relations  program 
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CHAPTER  III 


DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DRRI  TRAINING 
FOR  ARMY  PERSONNEL 


Overview  of  Training 

The  DRRI  is  a  field  activity  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  Operations  of 
the  DRRI  are  subject  to  policy  guidance  by  the  Race  Relations  Education  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  mission  of  the  DRRI  is  (DRRI,  1976): 

•  to  conduct  training  for  DOD  personnel  designated  as 
instructors  in  race  relations; 

•  develop  doctrine  and  curricula  in  education  for  race 
relations; 

•  conduct  research; 

•  perform  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness;  and 

•  disseminate  educational  guidelines  and  materials  for 
utilization  throughout  the  Armed  Forces. 

•  to  conduct  training  for  Army  and  Navy  personnel  desig¬ 
nated  as  equal  opportunity/human  resources  management 
specialists. 

The  emphasis  in  our  study  is  on  examining  DRRl’s  performance  of  its  mission  to  conduct 
training  of  race  relations  instructors,  just  as  DRRI  has  emphasized  this  specific  mission  as  its 
most  important  one. 

The  curriculum  of  DRRI-Phase  I  emphasizes  the  use  of  the  small-group  discussion 
or  seminar  method  as  a  means  of  exposing  personnel  to  the  differing  racial  and  ethnic  life  styles 
and  concerns,  opening  communication  channels  among  themselves,  identifying  intergroup 
problems  and  sources  of  stress,  and  providing  an  arena  where  constructive  recommendations 
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can  he  mailc  to  appropriate  local  commamlers.  As  an  expansion  of  the  DKKI  eurnculiini. 
a  follow-on  phase  (I’hase  III  commenced  in  Septemher  I ‘*74.  Ilns  second  phase  operates  as 
part  of  the  DKKI.  luit  the  instruction  is  provided  hy  personnel  assigned  hy  the  individual 
Se1  wees  |  he  instruction  m  Phase  II  provides  training  in  educational  techniques  and  other 
Service-unique  areas  of  instruction.  Students  receive  instruction  in  small  group  discussion 
leadership,  specific  Service  policies  and  procedures,  and  special  preparation  required  for  carry 
ing  out  the  unique  race  relations  and  equal  opportunity  programs  of  the  individual  Service. 

The  Phase  I  program  is  five  weeks  with  instruction  in  minority  studies  ami  hehav 
ioral  sciences,  l'lie  Phase  II  program  length  varies  and  immediately  follows  the  Phase  l  program. 
At  the  current  time,  the  Phase  II  program  in  the  Army  is  live  weeks  in  duration,  although 
lugiiei  ranking  personnel  may  complete  the  course  in  less  time. 

I  he  Phase  I  Phase  II  program  is  designed  to  accomplish  its  mission  hy  achieving  six 
primary  objectives.  The  objectives  are  to  provide  all  students  attending  the  Institute  with  (DKKI. 
I‘>7(>': 

I  A  knowledge  of  minority  group  history  and  the  contributions  of 
minority  groups  to  the  development  of  our  nation  and  the  Armed 
forces. 

7.  A  knowledge  of  selected  psychological,  social  and  cultural  factors 
relating  to  race  relations  to  increase  their  understanding  of  the 
social  and  behavioral  dynamics  related  to  intergroup  tensions  and 
conflicts. 

.V  Racial  and  ethnic  group  experiences  in  various  communities  to 
increase  their  understanding  of  minority  group  culture  and  Idc 
styles. 

4  l'lie  opportunity  to  develoi  teaching  techniques  and  group  skills 
which  will  prepare  them  to  lead  discussion  groups. 

5.  Die  opportunity  to  become  aware  of  current  DOD.  Service  and 
command  equal  opportunity  and  treatment  policies  and  directives, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  need  for  maintaining  good  order  and 
discipline. 

(>.  Ihe  capability  and  judgment  to  work  with  their  commanding 

officers  in  determining  the  specific  needs  for  a  race  relations  group 
discussion  program,  and  how  best  to  employ  the  Defense  Race 
Relations  Institute  resources  within  that  command 
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This  description  of  DRR1  training  is  a  brief  overview.  More  detailed  descriptions 
of  specific  course  modules  can  be  found  in  the  Program  of  Instruction,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  relevant  to  a  student’s  experience  is  available  in  the  Student  Information  Booklet 
published  by  DRRI.  Also,  data  about  the  organization  of  DRRI  are  found  in  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Function  Chart  Book  which  is  also  published  and  available  at  DRRI.  No  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  by  reproducing  such  information  in  this  report,  since  it  is  easily  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere  and  subject  to  periodic  and  administrative  change.  Detailed  narrative  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  historical  development  of  DRRI  are  also  available  in  DRRI  Evaluation  Reports. 

In  this  chapter,  the  perceptions  of  DRRI  training  of  students,  graduates,  faculty 
members,  and  Army  personnel  in  the  field  are  presented  and  synthesized  in  a  descriptive 
analysis  of  DRRI  training.  Detailed  analyses  were  executed  on  the  training  experiences  of 
the  1976-3  Army  class  in  terms  of  their  self-perceptions  of  change  and  their  changes  in 
relevant  racial  attitudes,  knowledge,  perceptions,  and  behavior.  Also,  data  from  DRRI  faculty 
members  and  graduates  in  the  field  is  presented  to  provide  a  comprehensive  view  of  DRRI 
training  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  training  to  the  job  of  the  graduate. 

Student  Perceptions  of  DRRI  Training 


Phase  1 

Assessment  of  Training 

Prior  studies  of  student  assessment  of  Phase  I  training  have  consistently  found  quite 
positive  perceptions  of  training.  Data  from  the  1976-3  class  tend  to  confirm  this  positive  level 
of  perceptions,  for  89  percent  rated  Phase  I  as  “satisfactory”  or  “very  satisfactory"  in  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  their  future  RR/FO  jobs.  Ratings  for  various  training  components  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  10.  As  is  evident,  ratings  for  each  component  are  very  high  with  all  of  the 
separate  components  of  DRRI  training  perceived  quite  favorably.  The  most  favorably  rated 
components  are  th“  in-^r-city  experience  in  Miami  and  the  knowledge  and  presentation  of 
instructors.  The  least  highly  rated  components  are  the  audio  visual  aids,  which  were  seen  as 
too  old  and  not  reflecting  contemporary  issues.  This  data  is  consistent  with  information 
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Table  10 


Phase  I:  Student  Ratings  of  Training  Components 
(N  =  7(>| 


Rating 

Excellent 

Above 

Average 

Average 

Below 

Average 

Unsatisfactory 

Training  Component 

54% 

37% 

1% 

l%< 

1% 

Presentation  of  instructors. 

t 

30% 

7% 

1% 

Knowledge  of  instructors. 

54'-; 

:tv; 

1 7% 

3% 

Handouts  and  other  printed  instruc¬ 
tional  materials. 

AT’, 

32% 

i  >>%• 

1%. 

1% 

Audiovisual  aids. 

5  r; 

34% 

1 3% 

1% 

Lectures  (in  general). 

57% 

21% 

1 5% 

5% 

1% 

Small  Group  Discussion  (in  general). 

55% 

26% 

1  7% 

1% 

Minority  studies. 

53%- 

32% 

1  1% 

4% 

1% 

Individual  and  group  behavior. 

53% 

30% 

15% 

3% 

Racism  and  ways  to  combat  it. 

7h% 

1 1% 

7% 

_ 

v' 

1%. 

Inner-city  ex perie n ce . 

gathered  during  the  interviews  at  the  end  of  Phase  I  Hie  inner  eitv  experience  in  particular 
was  seen  as  a  very  critical  personal  experience.  For  many,  it  was  a  shock,  engendering  strong 
reactions  of  guilt  and  sudden  awareness  of  the  reality  of  discrimination,  more  real  and  pc  onal 
than  was  ever  communicated  in  the  abstract  rhetoric  of  the  classroom.  Most  felt  that  the 
experience  lorced  them  to  look  more  seriously  at  themselves  and  their  responsibilities,  .in  ' 
consequently  they  felt  more  involved  in  the  rest  of  their  Phase  I  training  A  few  interviewees 
felt  that  such  “shocking"  experiences  were  unnecessary. 

Instructors  were  seen  as  very  knowledgeable  about  their  content  areas  and  perhaps 
more  importantly  for  the  students,  they  were  seen  as  caring  and  devoted  to  the  elimination 
of  discrimination.  Some  students  complained  that  lectures  were  sometimes  too  long  or  that 
a  small  group  leader  didn't  handle  a  specific  situation  vi  I  However,  in  general,  the 
instructors  were  seen  as  one  ol  the  most  positive  aspects  ol  DRRI  training. 
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Negative  perceptions  of  Phase  I  included  long  lectures,  tight  schedules,  and  lack 
of  time  available  to  pursue  some  areas  further,  The  criteria  of  performance  at  Phase  I  received 
the  most  negative  criticism,  particularly  the  academic  tests  which  were  seen  as  ambiguous, 
too  hard,  or  too  easy.  Some  thought  that  tests  were  too  academic  and  did  not  reflect  one’s 
skills  and  abiliities  to  work  in  RR  TO.  Tests  were  seen  by  some  as  letting  those  who  didn't 
"care"  or  who  were  really  racist  get  through  the  training  Others  saw  tests  as  too  casv .  that 
some  students  were  "spoon-fed"  so  that  no  one  would  flunk,  and  that  low  qualitv  academic 
standards  allowed  low  ipialitv  students  to  get  through  DRRI 

An  independent  evaluation  of  DRRl’s  academic  tests  was  done  in  075.  and  its 
conclusions  support  students'  perceptions  (  Temp.  0751.  DRRI  tests  were  judged  to  be  too 
easy,  but  at  the  same  time  had  some  items  which  were  too  difficult.  Very  easy  items  were 
seen  as  “free  points"  to  students  and  led  to  a  view  ol  tests  as  trivial  Other  items  related  to 
unimportant  portions  of  the  curriculum  and  were  answered  correctly  by  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  students.  Together,  these  characteristics  may  result  in  the  reported  student 
dissatisfaction. 

Table  1 1  reports  the  recommendations  lor  changes  in  content  areas  lor  future 
classes.  As  in  the  past,  students  want  more  of  everything,  although  they  particularly  want 

Table  1 1 

Phase  I:  Student  Recommendations  for  Training  Changes 
(N  =  7b) 
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man.1  content  concerning  non-black  minority  groups  Students  want  more  training  on  prac 
t teal  aspects  of  instruction  or  dealing  with  commanders  While  they  assumed  more  of  such 
training  would  he  provided  in  Phase  II.  they  still  hoped  for  more  during  Phase  I 

Perceptions  of  C  hange 

One  method  of  assessing  training  impact  is  simply  to  ask  students  how  much  they 
think  they’ve  changed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  results  of  this  assessment  are  presented  m 
1  able  12.  \s  is  apparent,  the  large  majority  of  students  report  at  least  "some”  change  in 
each  of  the  areas  that  were  originally  hypothesized  I  lie  largest  amount  of  change  occurred 
m  students'  attitudes  toward  themselves  and  attitudes  about  sexism.  Less  change  was  reported 
in  students'  altitudes  toward  the  Army  ,  although  almost  one-half  the  class  believed  that  there 
had  been  at  least  "much"  change  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  Army 


Table  1 2 

Phase'  I:  Student  Assessments  of  Change 

(N  =  7(>) 


Amount  of  Change 

Very 

Much 

Much 

Some 

Little 

None 

Areas  of  Change 

50' , 

17'; 

m 

9' 

v; 

Attitude  toward  myself. 

50 

•>  V 

18' , 

S'; 

I'V 

Attitude  toward  people  of  other  races. 

477, 

2.v; 

i.v; 

1 1 

Attitude  about  racism. 

5‘)' ; 

lb' 

ii; 

8' 

1 

Attitude  about  sexism. 

:s'v 

21 

2<> 

lb  ■ 

O 

Attitude  toward  the  Army 

Information  gained  from  the  interviews  strongly  supports  these  subjective  assess¬ 
ments  of  change  However,  the  enthusiasm,  fervor,  and  strength  of  conviction  reported  by 
students  are  not  adequately  conveyed  by  the  percentages  of  students  w  ho  changed  in  various 
ways.  Most  students  reported  a  major  shift  in  their  feelings  and  values  about  people  from 
other  minority  groups.  They  talked  about  an  increase  in  tolerance  and  acceptance  of  o  her 
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kinds  ot  people  and  a  new  sense  ot  being  able  to  value  the  ways  that  other  people  behave 
and  think,  although  it  may  be  quite  different  from  their  own.  But  oxershadowing  this  type 
of  change  was  a  report  of  major  changes  in  their  feelings  about  themselves,  a  new  sense  ot 
self  As  some  students  expressed  it 

•  “I  can  leel  more"; 

•  “It  helped  me  express  my  feelings  better": 

•  "I  tound  I  had  greater  capability  to  respond  to  needs  than 
I  thought"; 

•  “DRRI  has  given  me  a  high  degree  of  confidence". 

•  “I  leel  like  a  new  person." 

Such  self-proclaimed  change  is  more  typical  of  the  results  of  long-term  psychotherapy  or 
highly  intense  encounter  groups  or  sensitivity  training.  I  or  a  few  students.  DRRI  Phase  I 
training  was  and  will  lie  a  critical  incident  in  their  life,  representing  a  major  change  in  the  wav 
he  she  (eels  about  himsclt.  While  such  accounts  may  seem  sensational  or  hyperbolic,  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  reports  from  other  DRRI  graduates  I  lie  small  group  discussion,  the 
high  value  placed  on  openness  and  honesty  of  expression,  the  intense  peer  pressure,  and  the 
focus  on  a  controversial  and  emotionally  volatile  subject  area  arc  characteristics  common  to 
change  strategies  used  to  accomplish  personal  growth  they  appear  to  combine  in  wav  s  that 
are  powerful  in  their  impact  on  the  way  a  person  feels  about  himself 

Although  fewer  students  saw  much  change  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  \rmy. 
for  some,  especially  non-white  students,  the  DRRI  experience  had  considerable  meaning 
for  their  military  feelings: 

•  "In  DRRI  I  saw  the  commitment  of  the  military  to  eliminate 
racism.” 

•  "I  leel  more  patriotic." 

Student  descriptions  ol  changes  associated  with  Phase  I  training  also  deal  with 
their  attitudes  about  sexism  Some  students  spoke  ol  developing  a  new  awareness  of  their 
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"""  NCMSl  •,nmullS  Particularly  lor  iliosc-  who  arrived  at  DKKI  with  a  comfortable  sense 
ol  their  own  level  ot  racial  awareness,  new  information  anil  experiences  dealing  with  sexism 
were  especially  impactful  I  samples  of  student  comments  include: 


•  I  learned  I  liked  being  a  sexist  anil  I  have  to  ileal  w  ith  that." 

•  I  tell  ashamed  ol  my  sell  discovered  I  was  guilty." 

•  I  reconfirmed  my  own  sexism  niv  oppression  of  my  wife.” 

•  "I  need  to  check  myself  out  didn't  realize  it." 


Pre-  and  Post-Training  Assessment  of  Change 

DKKI  has  been  administering  a  battery  of  instruments  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
I  base  I  since  the  earliest  DKKI  classes,  and  the  results  have  been  published  in  a  series  of 
evaluation  research  reports.  I  he  scores  from  these  instruments  were  furnished  to  us  and  the 
result- ol  pre-post  Phase  I  differences  on  these  instruments  are  furnished  in  the  appendix. 

A  similar  pre-  and  post-training  assessment  was  done  utilizing  a  different  set  of  instruments 
which  had  been  used  previously  on  military  populations  by  HSR.  and  results  are  reported 
in  the  appendix.  Since  prior  research  with  these  instruments  and  with  racial  attitudes  and 
perceptions  generally  has  shown  strong  associations  with  race  and  rank  (Hiett.  ct  a/..  1974), 
separate  analyses  were  done  comparing  differences  between  white  and  non-white  students 
and  ollicers  and  enlisted  personnel.  Hie  small  number  of  non-black  minority  and  female 
students  m  the  sample  made  analy  ses  using  these  groups  unfeasible,  although  hypotheses 
about  different  dynamics  of  change  might  be  made  for  these  groups. 

figure  _  provides  a  summary  ol  the  types  ol  changes  in  students  viewed  as  a 
total  i lass  and  by  race  anil  rank.  It  seems  that  Phase  I  training  is  associated  with  a  number 
ol  changes  m  student  racial  attitudes,  perceptions,  knowledge  and  behaviors,  and  that  the 
ly  pes  of  changes  are  to  some  extent  a  function  of  the  race  of  the  student.  All  students  left 
I  base  I  training  with  more  awareness  ol  racial  discrimination,  more  knowledge  of  race- 
related  content,  and  less  sexist  attitudes.  White  students  expressed  less  racial  prejudice, 
increased  their  Irequency  ol  contact  with  people  ol  other  races,  anil  learned  more  about 
racial  issues.  I  here  was  little  change  in  their  basic  philosophical  values  of  racial  interaction. 


Variable*  Total  Class  White  Students  Non-White  Students  Officers  Enlisted  Personnel 


See  Chapter  I  and  IjRRI  Evaluation  Research  Reports  for  variable  definitions. 


However,  non-whites  increased  their  expression  of  racin'  prejudice  ;ind  Ilieir  helieC  in  racial 
separation  and  decreased  Ilieir  lie  lie  I  in  racial  integration,  a  viewpoint  inconsistent  with 
Vnu  policy.  I  here  was  no  change  in  the  frequency  ol  interracial  behavior  and  their  attitude 
toward  racial  interaction  decreased.  It  is  important  to  note  that  non-whites’  frequency  of 
interracial  behavior  was  higher  than  whites  before  and  alter  training. 

In  addition  to  looking  at  altitudinal  dillerences.  an  analysis  was  done  which  com¬ 
pared  changes  m  ratings  ol  task  importance  and  the  elfcctiveness  of  various  strategies  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  students  leave  Phase  I  with  expec¬ 
tations  that  they  will  spend  substantial  proportions  ot  then  job  time  as  race  relations  instruc¬ 
tors.  the  rating  ol  instructional  types  ol  tasks  tends  to  decrease  in  importance.  Ratings  of 
l  O-type  tasks  remain  the  same,  but  were  highly  important  before  and  after  Phase  I  Ratings 
lor  each  strategy  lend  to  increase  in  their  perceived  el  leeliveness,  anil  increased  command 
support  is  rated  as  most  effective  both  prior  to  and  after  Phase  I. 

Phase  II 

Assessment  of  Training 

During  our  field  trips  and  even  our  lirst  trip  to  DRRI.  a  common  view  communi¬ 
cated  by  most  personnel  reflected  a  negative  view  of  Army  Phase  II.  Apparently.  Phase  II 
training  had  been  subject  to  personnel  turnover  in  its  leadership,  and  changes  m  Army  and 
RR  I  ()  policy.  I  he  version  experienced  by  the  ld7o-3  class  is  an  interim  one  and  will  be 
modified,  so  somewhat  iess  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  an  analysis  of  Phase  II.  However,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  most  students  at  the  beginning  ol  Phase  II  were  looking  forward  to 
Phase  11  and  had  bought  into  the  proposition  that  Phase  II  would  give  them  the  practical 
tools  to  use  m  operationalizing  Ilieir  newly-gained  awareness  ol  discrimination.  Highty-two 
percent  stated  that  they  needed  Phase  II  and  XX  percent  expected  it  to  be  at  least  “satisfactory." 
Only  l(>  percent  expected  Phase  II  to  be  less  valuable  than  Phase  I. 

I  he  ratings  ol  satisfaction  with  Phase  II  are  also  quite  high.  Kighty-eight  percent 
were  satisfied  or  very  satisfied  with  Phase  II.  Table  13  illustrates  the  ratings  of  training  com¬ 
ponents  and  recommendations  for  future  courses.  Again,  most  ratings  are  quite  positive. 
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Tabic  13 

Phase  II:  Student  Ratings  of  Training  Components  and 
Recommendations  for  Training  Changes 
(N  =  69) 


Rating 

Excellent 

Above 

Average 

Average 

Below 

Average 

Unsatisfactory 

Training  Component 

40% 

28% 

2 1>% 

1% 

i% 

Presentation  of  instructors. 

46% 

339? 

!  6% 

3% 

i% 

Knowledge  of  instructors. 

35% 

44% 

16% 

4% 

Handouts  and  other  printed  instructional 
materials. 

38';; 

31% 

24%. 

7% 

-- 

Audio  visual  aids. 

36% 

429? 

19% 

1% 

i% 

Lectures  ( in  general  (. 

41% 

28% 

29%, 

1%, 

Small  Croup  Discussion  tin  general). 

33% 

28% 

32% 

3% 

4% 

Management. 

36% 

35% 

23%' 

4% 

1% 

bducational  Development. 

56% 

28% 

12% 

1% 

3% 

Race  Relations  1  xercise 

Recommendation  for  Amount  of  Time 

Area 

Much 

More 

UBII 

Less 

Much 

Less 

38% 

ill 

1% 

Management. 

22% 

33% 

42% 

3% 

-- 

bducational  Development 

35% 

16% 

33% 

sa 

1% 

Race  Relations  Lxereise. 

although  less  than  Phase  I.  anil  students  want  more  time  in  all  areas.  I  lie  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tors,  again,  is  seen  as  one  of  the  most  positive  aspects  of  training.  One  comment  about 
these  ratings  is  that  these  responses  and  those  from  our  interviews  are  based  primarily  on 
data  from  lower-ranking  enlisted  personnel  Officer  and  higher-ranking  enlisted  personnel 
finished  Phase  II  earlier  which  caused  the  inadvertent  loss  of  input  from  these  data  sources. 
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Data  from  interviews  suggest  I li.il  wink'  instructors  were  soon  positively,  consider 
able  1 1  itu  ism  emerged  about  their  lack  ol  field  experience  m  KK  I  Ojobs.  pnmanly  from  sliuleuts 
w  itlt  significant  pnoi  on  the-|oh  experiences.  \s  one  student  put  it.  “Many  instructors  scout 
to  lv  locked  into  some  intellectual  ivorv  towei  where  prejudice  is  i ust  some  theory  to  he 
discussed  "  Students  expressed  a  need  for  more  piactical.  less  theoretical,  content 

Ollici  issues  icported  included  the  dillicullv  in  maintaining  the  1 1 toll  emotional 
level  achieved  m  Phase  I,  and  the  resultant  letdown,  and  resentment  about  dividing  the  class 
by  i.ink  \  more  common  ci  ilicism  dealt  with  the  mixed  quality  ol  students  in  terms  ot 
pnoi  KK  I  l )  experience  aiul  intellectual  skills  One  student  said  that  there  are  “dillcrcnt 
needs  foi  people  who  ve  nevei  been  in  the  t ielil  We  who  have  been  don  I  need  as  much 
tune  \nothei  said  that  the  “wide  taupe  ol  intellectual  skills  ol  students  makes  the  level 
ol  the  class  boring  and  Iruslialmg  lor  some  ol  us While  Phase  I  reaetions  were  almost 
universally  high.  a  small  but  substantial  group  in  Phase  II  tell  that  they  already  knew  loo 
much  ol  i  .  >se  II  Plus  was  parliculai ly  the  case  toi  those  with  extensive  prior  KK  I  O 
experience,  an  amount  ol  practical  experience  that  exceeded  the  experience  ol  some  ot  the 
instructors 

Perceptions  ol  l  hange 

During  Phase  II  most  students  reported  substantially  less  change  in  any  ol  the 
altitudinal  01  peiceplu.il  characteristics  that  were  modified  during  Phase  I  Approximately 
JO  percent  reported  no  change  at  all  on  each  ol  the  types  >1  racial  or  sexual  attitudes  Such 
changes  might  not  be  expected  to  occur  from  Phase  II  type  training,  since  it  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  ol  skills,  not  to  change  “understanding"  or  “avvaieness." 

Student  feedback  about  Phase  II  experience  was  somewhat  mixed  m  then  descrip 
turns  I  oi  some,  it  w  as  a  positive  opportunity  to  le.u  n  pi  actu  al  way  s  ot  utilizing  their  new  ly 
acquired  personal  and  racial  awareness  Irom  skilled  instructors,  while  lot  some  others  it  was 
more  like  an  endurance  contest  in  which  they  felt  foiccd  tv'  listen  tv'  instructors  with  less  on 
thc-ioh  experience  condescendingly  leclute  to  them  about  what  they  have  already  v  xperi 
meed.  Some  students  left  Phase  II  satisfied  with  then  new  armamentarium  of  techniques 
and  strategies  and  eager  tv'  liv  them  out  on  then  job.  Another  group  depaitevl  Irom  Phase  II 


feeling  resentful  that  (lie  naming  had  Ivon  directed  toward  (lie  lowest  common  denominatoi 
Ol  experience  atul  iiUcllcclu.il  capacity  ol  students  so  (hat  little  new  learning  lot  litem  had 
occurred  It  seems  that  the  heterogeneous  nature  ol  the  students  was  perhaps  most  disrup- 
1 1\ i  during  I  h. inc  II  I  he  intensity  ot  Chase  I  and  its  locus  on  sell  pmhahly  minimized  l lie 
effects  ol  the  differences  m  students  In  lacl.  such  differences  were  probahlv  well  utilized 
m  the  discussions  of  cultures  and  values  in  a  pluralistic  society  However,  these  differences 
in  skills  and  prior  experience  seemed  to  make  classes  too  easy  or  loo  hard  lot  some  propot 
Hon  of  students  during  Phase  II  Accelerated  training  schedules  for  Phase  II  and  the  use'  ol 
module -specific  examinations  recognize  tins  potential  difficulty .  however,  rank  may  not  he 
the  variable  which  clearly  identities  the  amount  ot  prioi  HR  I  O  experience  and  skill  level 
of  the  student 

Some  students  spoke  ol  the  letdown  in  intensity  and  group  coltexivcness  during 
Phase  II  “coming  hack  to  reality  seemed  to  he  particularly  catalyzed  hy  the  separation  ot 
Phase  II  students  hy  rank  One  wav  this  decrease  m  personal  involvement  was  expressed  was. 

“lhere  was  a  lack  of  concern  toward  the  student  lie  she  is  not 
.1  computer  I  hey  have  feelings  and  need  to  he  given  some  kind 
ol  consideration  as  to  what  is  asked  ot  them  “ 

Pit- and  Post-Training  Assessment  of  C  hange 

\  set  ot  altitudinal,  perceptual,  and  knowledge  instruments  was  administered  to 
students  at  the  end  ol  Phase  II  I  here  is  relatively  little  dilleivnce  m  anv  ol  the  altitudinal, 
knowledge,  or  perceptual  areas,  which  is  consistent  with  student  suhieetive  reports  ol  a 
smaller  amount  ot  eltauge  Since  Phase  II  emphasizes  skills  change  ami  not  attitude 
change,  swell  results  would  he  expected  What  small  changes  do  oc eur  tend  to  he  in  the 
opposite  direct  ion  as  compared  to  Phase  I  Students  tend  to  decrease  their  perceptions  ot 
discrimination  against  non  whites  and  decrease  then  Irctpicncv  ol  interracial  contact,  although 
ihcv  increase  then  hch.iviot.il  intentions  Knowledge  instruments  tocused  on  areas  more  likely 
dv alt  with  m  I  base  I.  so  that  the  lack  ol  significant  increases  m  knowledge  is  not  surprising 

With  respect  to  differences  m  task  mipoitanec  and  strategy  ettectiveness  ratings 
associated  with  I  base  II,  ratings  ol  race  relations  instructional  (asks  tend  to  increase  m  uu 
porta  nee.  where  It)  tv  pc  tasks  are  still  seen  as  slightly  more  important  Administrative  and 
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supervisor  Julios  Ivecome  seen  .is  more  important,  which  is  consistent  with  Phase  II  intent 
Inere.iseJ  eouim.inJ  support  is  perceived  Ivlore  .uul  alter  Phase  II  as  the  most  effective 
st  rutegv  to  eliminate  Jiseiinim.ition  Oil'lerenees  in  sell  performance  ratings  are  in  the 
JesireJ  ihreetions  so  (hat  stiulents  late  themselves  as  more  etieetive  alter  Phase  II  training. 

t  onlrol  (irnup  Vualyses 

I  he  a  I  ti  ihution  ol  causality  toi  an  \  changes  assoeiateJ  with  I1RR1  I  raining  require 
a  comparisim  with  a  simil.u  group  t  students  who  JtJ  not  inulergo  a  training  experience. 
Without  such  an  analysis.  the  statement  that  training  ou//.vc.v  the  lesults  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  cannot  he  made  I  he  differences  might  he  aeeoimted  lor  In  some  other  set  ol 
dvnamns  \  group  ol  to  personnel  who  wore  initially  like  the  group  ol  arriving  I 
siudenls  and  had  no  I >K K I  (raining  weie  surveyed  ovei  a  three-month  interval  While  the 
small  si/e  ol  this  conliol  group  limits  oui  conlidence.  the  data  more  stionglv  support  the 
changes  associated  with  DKKI  training 

t  icne. ally .  the  personnel  in  the  control  group,  who  would  he  students  ot  the 
l‘>  '('  s  l>RRl  class,  lv.nl  altitudinal  and  peiccptual  characteristics  quite  similar  to  the  I*>7t>  i 
class  students  when  they  arrived  at  I > K R I  On  the  post  test,  data  from  the  conliol  group 
revealed  lew  statistically  significant  changes  in  altitude,  perceptions,  knowledge.  01  hehavioi 
Iherefore.  the  changes  in  students  that  have  been  dcseiihcd  are  mote  likelv  the  result  ol 
I'RRI  training. 

I>KKI  I  raining  Objectives 

I  lie  studenl  i.itmgs  ol  DKKI’s  elleeliveness  in  accomplishing  its  objectives  .tie 
presented  m  table  14.  assessed  altet  Phase  I  and  alter  Phase  II  (Jenerallv .  ratings  are  quite 
high  at  both  times  t  omparisoiis  ate  not  tiselul,  since  ratings  at  the  end  ot  Phase  II  do  not 
include  lugliei  i. inking  personnel  However,  il  is  eleai  that  those  objectives  that  deal  with 
know  ledge  ol  minority  group  history .  hehavioi.il  science  concepts,  and  minority  gioup 
experience  are  to  a  greater  extent  accomplished  than  those  obieelives  dealing  with  skills  and 
practical  application  ol  such  knowledge  Mso,  there  max  be  a  “haloelfect"  in  the  positive 
ratings  ol  Phase  I  lot  skill  related  obieelives,  since  skill  totaled  naming  content  is  covered 
primarily  in  Phase  II  In  a  sense,  d  is  common  lot  those  who  complete  any  ty  pe  ol 


Table  14 

Student  Ratings  ol  DRKI  Training  Objectives 


Ratings  -  End  of  Phase  I  (N  -  7<>)  Ratings  End  of  Phase  II  (N  (<'>) 
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54% 

56% 

q% 
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5‘>% 

OlV'i 

55% 

4% 

5%  -  - 

58% 

<>4% 
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57% 

57% 

58% 

18%. 

4'  <  5% 

51% 

50*V 

54% 

15% 
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44% 

57% 

15% 
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t  raining  Objective 


58% 
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%  A  knowledge  minority  group  history  .nut  the 

coniiihntions  of  minority  groups  to  the  developineni 
ot  out  nation  amt  the  Armed  l  oiees. 

■'<  •  •  A  knowledge  ol  selected  psychological,  social  and 

ciiltiii.il  factors  iclatiitg  to  lace  relations  to  mcicase 
then  understanding  ol  the  social  and  heltavioial 
dynamics  related  to  inteigioup  tensions  and  conflicts. 

'  Racial  and  ethnic  gioup  expeitences  in  vattous  com- 

niiiiiities  to  increase  then  undeislanding  ol  imitoniv 
gioup  culture  and  life  steles. 

I','  l'lie  oppoitunitv  to  develop  teaching  techniques  and 
gioup  skills  which  will  prepaie  them  to  lead  discussion 
groups. 

4'  .  rite  oppoitunitv  to  become  awaie  of  cuiieni  IH)I). 

Service,  and  command  equal  oppoituiuty  and  tiealmoul 
policies  and  directives,  and  (licit  lelationsltip  to  the 
need  loi  maintaining  good  oidci  and  discipline. 

%'  YV  l'lie  capability  and  indgment  to  woik  with  then  com¬ 
manding  ofliceis  in  detciimnuig  the  specific  needs 
lot  a  race  iclations  group  discussion  program.  and 
how  best  to  employ  the  IX' ten  so  Race  Relations 
Institute  resources  within  that  command. 

educationally  oriented  (ranting  to  be  less  than  secure  about  then  ability  to  Jo  what  they 
were  trained  tor.  However,  the  call  lot  more  skills  training  with  practical  application  poten¬ 
tial  has  been  a  part  ol  e  i  prior  evaluation  of  DKRl  and  has  been  mentioned  by  virtually 
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every  data  source  in  out  study  As  the  job  of  the  graduate  changes,  these  ty  pes  of  skills  can 
only  increase  in  importance. 


Perceptions  of  Consequences  of  DRKI  Training 
and  RR/KO  Involvement 

I  he  student  perceptions  of  the  military  consequences  of  their  URRl  training  and 
RR/I  O  involvement  were  assessed  at  the  beginning  of  Phase  I.  the  beginning  ol  Phase  II.  and 
the  end  of  Phase  II.  l'lie  results  of  these  assessments  are  reported  in  Table  I  5  Most  students 
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Table  15 

Perceptions  of  Consequences  of  DRRI  Experience  and  RR  F.O  Involvement 


iK'gin  DRRI  with  j  positive  set  ol  expectations  about  the  perceived  consequences  of  ORRI 
and  RR/i-.O  experiences.  I  lie  perceptions  of  consequences  across  the  four  types  ot  potential 
effects  are  positively  correlated,  indicating  that  students  who  perceive  negative  consequences 
tor  their  career  also  tend  to  perceive  negative  consequences  on  their  career  intention  and 
military  attitude.  Race.  rank,  and  level  of  education  are  related  to  these  perceptions  so  that 
whites,  higher  ranking  personnel,  and  those  with  more  education  lend  to  have  more  negative 
perceptions  of  consequences.  At  the  end  of  Phase  I.  perceptions  of  consequences  tend  to 
become  more  negative,  particularly  for  the  perceived  effects  of  DRRI  on  career  intention 
and  on  their  military  career.  Ratings  at  the  end  of  Phase  II  do  not  consistently  increase  or 
decrease  from  the  end  of  Phase  I.  although  Phase  II  ratings  do  not  include  the  input  of 
higher  ranking  personnel,  who  have  more  negative  perceptions. 

Data  trom  DRRI  (acuity  who  responded  to  the  survey  about  job  satisfaction  and 
other  job  attitudes  do  seem  relevant,  for  it  confirms  student  perceptions  of  the  reality  -based 
difficulties  associated  with  RR  I  O  work 

•  22  percent  report  being  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs; 

•  4  percent  report  their  11011-DR Rl  colleagues  teel  negative  about 
their  duty  at  DRRI . 

•  21  percent  responded  that  their  w  to  husband  feels  negative  about 
their  job; 

•  percent  state  that  their  DRRI  duty  has  decreased  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  stay  in  the  military; 

•  5.1  percent  believe  that  DRRI  or  RR  1-0  involvement  will  have  a 
bail  ettoct  on  their  career. 


The  perceptions  of  the  effects  ol  DRRI  and  RR  I  O  career  involvement  on  one's 
military  career  require  direct  attention  Hie  data  from  all  respondents  suggest  that  rumors 
ol  negative  consequences  are  much  more  negative  than  a  systematic  assessment  ol  graduates' 
perceptions  suggests  lhe  maiority  ol  graduates  perceive  positive  or  neutral  effects  of  their 
DRRI  and  RR  1C)  experiences  However,  there  is  a  small  but  substantial  minority  of 


graduates  who  do  perceive  a  negative  effect.  As  one  might  expect,  they  tend  to  be  dispro¬ 
portionately  made  up  by  white  officers.  One  student  in  the  1976-3  class,  when  asked  to 
describe  his  job  expectations  remarked,  “It  will  be  challenging  for  me,  but  it  will  probably 
hurt  the  career  of  a  white  officer."  Rather  than  denying  or  avoiding  this  issue,  it  seems 
much  wiser  to  directly  and  clearly  acknowledge  this  finding  and  begin  to  investigate  its 
determinants. 

Faculty /Staff  Perceptions  of  Training 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  Phase  I  faculty  survey  respondents  rated  Phase  I  as 
satisfactory  or  very  satisfactory.  Faculty  also  saw  students  making  significant  changes  in 
various  areas,  although  they  saw  less  change  in  attitude  about  sexism  than  students  perceived 
themselves.  Training  components  were  all  highly  rated,  and  like  students,  the  inner  city 
experience  and  the  quality  of  instructors  were  the  most  positive  training  components.  Simi¬ 
lar  to  students.  Phase  I  faculty  wanted  more  time  spent  in  all  content  areas,  particularly 
non-black  minority  groups  and  practical  skills  application. 

Army  Phase  II  faculty  survey  respondents  were  slightly  less  satisfied  with  Phase  11. 
analogous  to  student  results.  Sixty-seven  percent  rated  Phase  II  as  satisfactory  or  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Training  components  were  seen  positively,  although  less  so  than  Phase  1.  Again, 
instructor  quality  was  most  highly  rated  and  audiovisual  aids  were  least  highly  rated.  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  future  courses  in  terms  of  content  areas  were  less  insistent  for  more  of 
everything.  Phase  11  staff  strongly  recommended  more  training  in  management  but  were 
mixed  about  “educational  development."  There  were  more  faculty  members  who  requested 
a  decrease  in  time  devoted  to  “race  relations  exercise"  than  were  suggesting  an  increase. 

Faculty  members  were  asked  to  indicate  the  most  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  training  at  DRRI  and  the  results  were  similar  to  student  responses.  Positive  aspects  were 
changes  related  to  self  and  changes  in  student  awareness  of  racism.  Negative  comments 
focused  on  the  selection  and  testing  procedures  used  at  DRRI.  A  iew  faculty  were  skeptical  ol 
the  intensity  of  peer  pressure  in  Phase  1  which,  in  their  view,  ultimately  led  to  “white  students 
feeling  guilty  ."  In  this  vein,  it's  interesting  to  note  that  the  1976-3  students  were  asked  to 


indicate  their  frequency  of  interracial  contact  before  entering  the  Army.  1  heir  assessment 
of  pre-Anny  interracial  contact  increased  substantially  during  Phase  I.  particularly  for  white 
students,  suggesting  the  pressure  to  deny  prior  lack  of  interracial  contact.  Also,  whites  in¬ 
creased  interracial  behavior  during  Phase  I  and  non-whites  did  not.  although  non-whites  had 
more  frequent  interracial  contact  before  and  after  training,  f  aculty  members  also  suggested 
that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  studying  “the  racist  and  racist  society"  rather  than  studying 
minorities  and  females.  A  few  commented  on  the  overemphasis  on  racism  as  being  exclusively 
black-white,  and  recommended  more  attention  be  given  to  program  evaluation  and  research. 

Most  faculty  members  surveyed  rated  DRRI  as  effectively  accomplishing  its  objec¬ 
tives,  although  as  with  students,  objectives  not  dealing  with  knowledge  or  understanding  were 
less  highly  rated,  faculty  were  also  asked  to  rate  the  effectiveness  of  DRRI  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  its  mission.  While  DRRI's  ability  to  train  race  relations  instructors  was  perceived  as 
highly  effective,  mission  performance  in  other  areas  was  seen  quite  differently.  More  faculty 
members  rated  DRRI  as  ineffective  than  effective  for  these  missions 

0  C  onduct  research; 

•  Perform  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness. 

•  Disseminate  educational  guidelines  and  materials  for  utilization 
throughout  the  Armed  Forces. 

Army  DRRI  Graduate  Perceptions  of  DRRI  Training 

In  Table  16,  the  percent  of  graduates  from  the  followup  survey  who  are  satisfied 
with  DRRI  training  in  reference  to  their  perceived  ability  to  accomplish  specific  types  of 
tasks  arc  presented.  The  results  are  quite  consistent  with  feedback  from  students.  Graduates 
report  very  high  levels  of  satisfaction  from  their  DRRI  training  in  preparing  them  to  accom¬ 
plish  race  relations  instructional  tasks,  but  seem  less  satisfied  with  their  training  to  accomplish 
HO  tasks  and  administrative  and  supervisory  tasks.  Table  1 6a  presents  graduate  estimates  of 
satisfaction  with  training  for  each  phase  of  training.  Ratings  of  Phase  I  ire  substantially 
higher  than  Phase  II.  and  overall  ratings  of  DRRI  are  dramatically  high. 


Table  16 


Satisfaction  with  DKR1  Training  by  Type  of  Task 


Very  Satisfactory  Neither  Satisfactory  Very  Unsatisfactory  ()  =^vfry  DUutbfied) 
Type  of  Task  or  Satisfactory  Nor  Unsatisfactory  or  Unsatisfactory  (5  =  Very  Satisfied) 


Preparation  of  materials,  lesson 
plans,  etc.,  for  race  relations 
instruction. 

9|  % 

6% 

3% 

4.42 

C  onducting  race  relations  instruc¬ 
tion  for  unit  personnel  (e  g..  RAP) 

87 % 

10% 

3% 

4.37 

Assisting  chain  of  command  per¬ 
sonnel  in  conducting  race  relations 
instruction  for  unit  personnel 

79% 

14% 

7% 

4.13 

Conducting  training  courses  for 
personnel  who  work  or  will  work 
m  R R  l-IO  matters  (e  g  .  DLO 

76% 

17% 

7% 

4.12 

Counseling  individuals  about 
RR/HO  matters 

76%. 

12% 

12% 

4.05 

Investigating  individual  RR/I  C) 
complaints. 

67%. 

16% 

17% 

3.83 

Collecting  and  reporting  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  racial  climate 

on  the  installation. 

69% 

1 9%. 

1  1% 

3.93 

Administrative  and  supervisory 
duties. 

58% 

25% 

1 6% 

3.65 

Table  16a 

Satisfaction  with  DRRI  Training 

Phase  of  Training 

Very  Satisfactory 
or  Satisfactory 

Neither  Satisfactory 
Nor  Unsatisfactory 

Very  Unsatisfactory 
v.r  Unsatisfactory 

Mean  Value 

(1  Very  Dissatisfied) 
(5  =  Very  Satisfied) 

Phase  1 

43% 

5% 

2% 

4.61 

Phase  II 

73% 

14% 

13% 

3.80 

Overall 

94% 

4% 

2% 

4.54 
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Data  from  the  interviews  of  graduates  in  the  field  was  somewhat  similar,  although 
it  was  less  positive.  Most  graduates  at  all  posts  felt  that  DRR1  training  was  necessary  for  them 
to  be  in  the  RR/EO  field.  Eighty -nine  percent  felt  that  a  DRRl-trained  instructor  would  be 
more  effective  than  a  non-DRRI  trained  person  as  an  instructor.  However,  for  RR  l  O  staff 
work,  only  54  percent  fe’t  that  a  DRRI  graduate  would  be  more  effective.  With  respect  to 
the  phases  at  DRRI.  49  percent  felt  that  Phase  I  had  been  satisfactory  or  very  satisfactory  in 
preparing  them  for  their  job  They  felt  the  experience  in  Miami,  the  emphasis  on  learning 
about  one’s  self,  and  the  quality  of  the  instructors  were  the  highlights  of  Phase  I.  On  the 
other  hand.  Phase  II  was  seen  as  satisfactory  by  only  M  percent  of  the  graduates.  The  Rl  X 
and  other  management  administrative  exercises  were  perceived  as  the  best  aspects  of  Phase  II 
However,  most  comments  focused  on  the  poor  quality  of  instructors  and  general  disorganiza¬ 
tion  as  the  major  characteristics  of  Phase  II 

Most  graduates  felt  they  were  being  trained  at  DRRI  to  be  an  instructor  or  educator, 
and  some  saw  their  role  more  broadly  as  a  change  agent,  to  get  people  together.  Most  also  tell 
that  the  training  made  them  better  military  leaders  and  rejected  the  “activism"  theory  as  either 
pertaining  to  the  past  or  an  expression  of  resistance  from  a  slow  moving  Army.  More  training 
was  suggested  by  many  in  terms  of  refresher  courses  and  more  at  DRRI  about  management 
administration,  and  dealing  with  frustration  on  the  job.  Both  areas  were  seen  as  areas  where 
they  were  not  prepared  as  well  and  needed  some  “how  to  get  things  done”  training. 

In  the  group  interviews  with  DRRI  graduates  held  at  each  of  the  installations,  a 
general  discussion  of  their  experience  at  DRRI  brought  out  many  of  the  same  issues  that  were 
raised  by  students. 

•  The  standards  for  graduation  were  seen  by  some  as  too  easy  so 
that  incompetent  graduates  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  field  and 
lower  the  reputation  of  DRRI  and  RR/EO.  On  the  other  hand, 
others  felt  that  academic  criteria  were  largely  irrelevant  and  that 
more  effort  should  be  devoted  to  training  personnel  who  truly 
“care.” 

•  File  request  for  more  practical  training  was  consistent  ami  strong 
It  tended  to  focus  on  the*  need  for  more  skills  in  dealing  with  com¬ 
mand  and  on  the  need  for  more  contact  with  DRRI  and  others 
who  work  in  the  field.  In  addition  to  expressing  the  need  for 
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more  contemporary  lesson  plans  and  other  educational  materials, 
graduates  seemed  to  desire  some  contact  with  others  who  under¬ 
stand  their  problems  in  order  to  counteract  their  feelings  of  isola¬ 
tion  and  frustration. 

•  Some  graduates  commented  on  the  “black"  focus  at  DRR1  and 
requested  more  training  and  materials  about  non-black  minority 
groups. 

Command  Personnel  Perceptions  of  DRRI  Training 

At  each  installation,  commanders  at  the  battalion  and  brigade  levels  were  person¬ 
ally  interviewed  about  a  number  of  issues  concerning  DRR1.  Generally,  reactions  to  DRR1 
were  quite  general  and  non-specific,  and  little  evidence  for  a  militant  or  activist  perception 
of  DRR1  was  found.  The  overwhelming  majority  had  heard  mainly  positive  things  about 
DRR1  training.  Only  two  of  the  commanders  had  heard  negative  things  about  DRR1.  The 
comments  of  commanders  who  had  positive  things  to  say  about  the  school  generally  centered 
around  their  positive  assessment  of  the  ability  of  DRRI  graduates. 

The  commanders  were  about  evenly  divided  as  to  whether  DRRI  is  particularly 
important  to  the  maintenance  of  a  combat-ready  Army.  Those  who  felt  that  DRRI  was  very 
important  did  so  generally  because  they  felt  DRRI  “helps  certain  internal  problems."  Several 
commanders  expressed  the  opinion  that  DRRI  may  have  been  important  several  years  ago 
when  there  were  racial  problems  in  the  Army,  but  not  now  since  there  are  no  longer  “raced 
incidents.”  Only  two  of  the  commanders  interviewed,  both  at  the  same  installation,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  DRRI  graduates  are  less  able  to  perform  in  a  military  organization,  and  might 
have  “subversive  effects  on  the  chain  of  command.”  The  remaining  commanders  were  about 
evenly  divided  between  those  who  felt  DRRI  did  a  good  job  in  training  its  graduates,  and 
those  who  had  no  opinion  on  the  issue. 

Company  commanders  were  also  interviewed  about  the  RR/EO  program  and  DRRI, 
but  little  information  about  DRRI  could  be  obtained.  Seventeen  percent  had  never  heard  of 
DRRI.  54  percent  had  heard  positive  things  about  DRRI.  and  21  percent  had  heard  neutral 
things  about  DRRI.  Only  two  percent  had  a  negative  view  of  DRRI.  an  opinion  usually 


associated  with  an  unfavorable  encounter  with  a  graduate.  The  tew  company  commanders 
who  commented  on  the  performance  of  graduates  were  positive  in  their  assessments.  Only 
a  few  had  heard  any  information  about  any  "radical'’  reputation  of  DRRI.  Suggestions  for 
qualities  of  DRRI  graduates  or  selection  standards  for  DRRI  were  general  and  ambiguous, 
encompassing  the  gamut  of  "good  military  attributes.” 

General  Army  Perceptions  of  DRRI  Training 

An  indirect  indicator  ot  the  value  of  DRRI  training  is  simply  the  number  of  Army 
personnel  who  are  aware  of  DRRI's  existence  and  their  overall  image  about  DRRI.  In  a 
written  survey  administered  to  about  4.000  Army  personnel  of  all  ranks,  as  another  part  of 
the  study  of  the  RR/hO  program  in  the  Army,  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  what 
they  knew  about  DRRI. 

The  Defense  Race  Relations  Institute  (DRRI)  at  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base  (Florida)  is  an  MOS-granting  school  for  RR/FO  instructors  and 
staff  personnel.  What,  if  anything,  have  you  heard  about  DRRI  .’ 

72' <  Never  heard  of  it  before. 

I8'<  Have  heard  mostly  good  things  about  it. 

2'/!  Have  heard  mostly  bad  things  about  it. 

7';<  Have  heard  as  many  bad  things  as  good  things. 

Almost  three-tourths  ot  the  personnel  hail  never  heard  of  DRRI.  In  1974.  a  similar  question 
appeared  on  a  survey  ot  Army  personnel.  At  that  time,  27  percent  of  white  personnel  and 
29  percent  ot  black  personnel  knew  about  DRRI.  a  figure  nearly  the  same  as  the  results  of 
197b  (Brown  and  Nordlie.  1975).  Of  those  who  knew  about  DRRI.  many  more  had  heard 
good  things  as  opposed  to  bad  or  neutral  things  about  DRRI  A  higher  proportion  of  blacks 
had  heard  of  DRRI  than  whites  or  non-black  minorities,  and  more  blacks  had  heard  favorable 
things  about  DRRI.  Rank  tended  to  be  positively  associated  with  awareness  and  quality  of 
DRRI  Higher  ranking  NC’O's  and  officers  were  much  more  likely  to  have  heard  of  DRRI 
and  to  have  heard  positive  things. 


Non-l)KKI  Trained  KK  LO  Personnel 
Perceptions  ol‘  DKKI  Training 

Ml  ot  the  tull-tune  non-DRRI  trained  RK  I  O  stall  interviewed.  except  two  or 
three  front  one  installation,  expressed  positive  perceptions  of  the  value  of  the  DRKI  train¬ 
ing  experience.  A  Irequent  response  was  that  it  should  he  mandatory  lor  everyone  working 
in  RK  I  O  Reasons  given  included  that  graduates  are  better  qualified  and  can  deal  "psycho¬ 
logically"  with  people  better 

I'lie  opinions  of  DLC  graduates  on  the  desirability  and/or  necessity  of  DRRI 
training  were  generally  divided  both  across  and  within  posts.  A  bit  more  than  one-hall 
felt  that  DRRI  training  was  appropriate  for  people  in  then  positions.  DLC'  graduates  noted 
that  a  DRRI-trained  person  tended  to  have  more  background  information,  more  experience, 
and  could  handle  problems  better.  A  commonly  expressed  theme  among  DLC'  graduates  was 
that  it  they  went  to  DRRI,  then  they  could  “psychologize  those  racists  better."  Most  of  those 
interviewed  said  that  they  would  like  to  attend  DRRI  if  they  were  given  the  chance  The  most 
important  reason  given  w  as  generally  that  it  would  give  them  more  knowledge  and  experience 
and  enable  them  to  do  a  better  job  Those  w  ho  did  not  want  to  go  to  DRRI  said  that  they 
liked  their  present  toh.  01  were  planning  to  get  out  ot  the  race  relations  field. 

Student  Selection 

The  student  selection  process  at  DRRI  has  been  a  controversial  one  from  a  variety 
of  perspectives  The  high  priority  on  student  motivation  as  the  selection  criterion  has  a 
recurrent  theme  in  our  field  work  and  has  received  comment  in  other  studies  Lot  example, 
a  recent  report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  concludes  that  “trainers  seem  to  he  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  interest  in  the  issue"  (C  omptroller  General,  DOM  \nother  recent 
study  indicates  that  commanders  might  select  minority  soldiers  lor  DRRI.  assuming  that 
they  have  a  "built-in"  concern,  or  that  the  commanders  might  choose  someone  more  ex¬ 
pendable.  someone  he  can  afford  to  lose,  since  RR  I  O  is  not  that  important  ( VtacDowell. 

1 97(>).  An  extreme  version  of  that  theme  occuis  when  a  commander  selects  personnel  whom 
he  perceives  an'  misfits,  whom  he  wishes  he  could  lose 


Students  in  the  147(>-.t  class  were  aware  ot  the  selection  issue  and  many  com¬ 


mented  on  the  mixed  caliber  ot  personnel  in  the  class  and  the  failure  to  develop  any  quality 
control  mechanism  to  weed  out  less  competent  personnel  Interviews  with  personnel  in 
other  Army  agencies  often  included  a  reference  to  the  "low  failure  rate  at  DRKI  implying 
that  graduation  criteria  are  not  sufficiently  stringent  Some  (acuity  and  statt  at  DRRI 
echoed  this  criticism  in  our  preliminary  set  of  interviews  at  the  start  of  this  study.  Responses 
to  a  later  survey  were  consonant  in  that  68  percent  disagreed  that  "Generally  students  sent 
to  DRRI  are  of  high  quality,"  and  bd  percent  agreed  that  “Standards  for  graduation  at  DRRI 
are  too  easy  ."  However,  the  process  for  changing  selection  criteria  by  upgrading  intelligence 
criteria,  for  example,  is  not  one  where  there  is  agreement.  About  42  percent  ot  the  (acuity 
agreed  and  about  42  percent  disagreed  that  “Intelligence  and/or  aptitude-based  selection 
criteria  should  be  raised  for  DRRI  students,  even  if  that  means  fewer  minority  students." 

Selection  Criteria 

Each  group  of  respondents  in  this  study  was  asked  about  their  view  ot  the  type 
of  personnel  who  should  be  selected  to  attend  DRRI  Suggestions  lor  selection  standards 
were  usually  somewhat  vague  and  non-specific.  Most  respondents  thought  that  DRRI 
students  should  be  "good  soldiers"  and  be  "highly  motivated 


DRRI  Graduates 

Graduate  suggestions  for  selection  standards  for  DRRI  were  generally  that  prospec¬ 
tive  DRRI  students  should  be  volunteers,  sincere  committed  motivated,  and  have  an  ability 
to  communicate/be  articulate  Some  felt  academic  qualifications,  e  g.,  some  college,  were 
important,  whereas  others  saw  such  qualities  as  irrelevant.  Most  did  not  see  a  relationship 
between  performance  at  DRRI  which  they  tell  emphasizes  academic  aspects,  and  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  field.  Graduates  believe  that  "knowers  are  not  always  doers." 

RR/EO  Personnel 

Across  installations,  a  number  of  characteristics  were  mentioned  by  non-DRRI 
trained.  RR/FO  personnel  as  selection  criteria  for  DRRI  attendance  Most  frequently 
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mentioned  was  that  llu1  mdiv  ulual  should  voluntcci  U>  attend  lit-  should  he  someone  who 


really  wants  to  work  in  the  race  relations  program,  and  wants  to  work  with  people,  lie  should 
also  he  sensitive  and  a  sell  starlet .  and  should  have  a  background  of  experience  w  ith  different 
tv  pes  of  people  At  least  three  years  of  college  and  a  previous  enlistment  were  also  noted  as 
desirable  l  he  qualities  most  frequently  used  to  describe  the  ideal  1*RRI  student  included 
such  general  characteristics  as  open  minded,  willing  to  learn,  dedicated,  somebody  who  likes 
to  deal  with  people,  talkative,  reads  to  listen,  obiective.  honest,  and  “somebody  who  can  get 
along  w  ith  any  one 

Vrmy  Commanders 

I  here  was  little  valuable  quit  by  commanders  as  to  what  skills  PRRI  graduates 
should  have  Most  Ircquently  mentioned  was  that  they  should  have  an  understanding  ol 
different  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  that  a  gtudualc  should  be  a  good  counselor,  a 
good  bstener.  and  a  skilled  instructor  I  ess  frequently  mentioned  chaiactenstics  included 
common  sense,  general  leadership  skills,  being  a  good  mediator,  and  being  articulate. 

\  wide  variety  ot  qualities  were  mentioned  by  the  commanders  as  desirable  for 
people  t  hey  would  send  to  DRRI  I  hose  qualities  w  Inch  were  inenl  «med  most  lieqiK  ntly 
included  that  the  individual  should  be  a  volunteei .  i  e  ,  want  to  go.  should  be  mature,  have 
substantial  Army  experience,  be  able  to  communicate  with  people,  and  have  some  background 
m  the  social  sciences  Some  less  Ircquently  mentioned  qualities  were  that  he  should  be  a  g>  >  ' 
listener  ami  be  interested  in  people,  have  a  military  altitude,  and  bean  I  s  or  I  o  c  abou 
I  wo  commanders  felt  that  he  lioulil  not  be  liom  a  mmoiity  gimp,  w  hile  one  tell  that  he 
should  (lood  appeaiance.  intelligence,  a  sell  starlet  not  a  radical  01  "into"  drugs,  mil 
having  had  a  successful  command  were  also  mentioned  I  he  lack  ot  specific  suggestions 
beyond  normal  qualities  loi  a  good  soldiei  tends  to  support  the  ovetall  low  level  ot  com 
maud  attention  for  RR  I  O  progi.mis 

Ihe  ultimate  decision  about  selection  criteria  requires  information  about  iob 
performance  data  that  can  document  the  chaiactenstics  ot  personnel  who  are  effective  m 
their  job  Ihitil  such  data  are  available,  analy  ses  ot  the  kinds  ol  students  who  attend  PRRI 
seem  useful 
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Cluracteristics  ot  Army  1976-3  DRKl 
t  raining  l 'lavs 


Demographic  Background 

An  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  Army  students  who  were  selected  to  attend 
DRRI  has  implications  on  the  overall  selection  process  Table  I  7  presents  the  demographic 
data  for  Army  personnel  of  the  1976-3  class.  Generally,  the  1976-3  class  tends  to  he  some¬ 
what  younger  and  lower  ranked  than  prior  classes,  and  educational  and  racial  breakdowns 
tend  to  he  quite  similar  to  previous  classes.  While  there  are  some  differences  between  the 
1976-3  class  and  other  DRKl  classes,  they  do  not  suggest  that  the  1976-3  class  is  sufficiently 
deviant  to  he  unrepresentative  of  DRKl  classes  in  general 


Table  17 

Demographic  Characteristics  of  the  Army  1976-3  Class 

1976-3  Army  Only 

Variable  t  Percent) 


Age 

73  ot  less 

74  79 

8 

38 

30  39 

47 

40  or  move 

17 

Rank 

l  (i  or  below 

53 

1-7  19 

71 

Ol  03 

19 

04  and  higher 

7 

education 

High  School  or  less 

41 

Some  College 

76 

BA 

78 

Graduate  degree 

5 

Race 

White 

41 

Black 

41 

Latino 

8 

Others 

10 

68 


llicrc  arc  some  characteristics  ol  the  students  which  do  seem  important  in  terms 
of  selection  processes,  especially  with  respect  to  the  ulili/ution  <>l  graduates  m  (lie  field 
In  examining  the  background  ol  students  there  is  a  small,  yet  suhstanti.il.  group  ol  young, 
inexperienced  students: 

-  7  percent  are  age  '5  01  less. 

It)  percent  are  I  '  01  I  -I. 

4  percent  are  0 1 . 

IS  percent  have  three  years  oi  less  ol 
active  duty  service. 

It  appears  that  these  are  a  group  of  personnel  with  somewhat  meagei  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  military  system  As  long  as  the  role  ol  graduates  was  to  instruct,  the  lack  ol  s\  stem 
experience  may  not  have  been  a  limitation  However,  as  consultant  and  advisory  loles  tend  to 
characterize  the  utilization  ol  graduates,  experience  with  the  system  becomes  more  and  more 
critical  1  ow  levels  ol  experience  do  not  seem  to  he  compatible  with  consultant  roles  which 
emphasize  "working  within  the  system"  types  ol  skills 

The  Army  is  concerned  about  selection  criteria  toi  Army  personnel  at  DRRI  and 
has  instituted  new  selection  standards.  In  order  to  attend  ORRI  at  the  present  tune,  enlisted 
personnel  must  he  at  15  and  be  serving  on  a  second  or  subsequent  enlistment.  Officers  must 
at  least  he  at  the  O'  grade,  have  hart  a  minimum  ol  1  '  months  of  leadership  cxpei lenee.  and 
have  one  y  ear  of  service  remaining  after  completion  ol  ORRI  (Oepartment  ot  the  \iuiv 
DAP!  MRO.  l't7o).  However,  it  is  still  not  clear  that  these  are  the  most  appropriate  standards, 
because  standards  must  he  based  upon  job  per  lot  malice 

Motivation 

All  groups  of  respondents  throughout  this  study .  including  students  themselves, 
have  insisted  that  personnel  must  he  sincerely  motivated  and  committed  to  eliminating 
discrimination  as  a  criterion  tor  at  tendance  at  ORRI  In  this  context .  the  racial  history  ol 
students  becomes  relevant  in  terms  ol  assessing  the  level  ol  commitment  prior  to  ORRI  and 
describing  the  types  of  personnel  who  choose  to  attend  ORRI  About  one  hall  the  class 
came  from  segregated  neighborhoods  in  which  people  were  "all"  oi  “almost  all  ot  vom  own 
race."  l  orty-livo  percent  had  "little"  or  "almost  none"  levels  of  interest  and  effoit  in  itn 
proving  race  relations  prior  to  entering  the  Army .  ami  S’  percent  had  nevei  been  a  inembei 


of  an  organization  concerned  with  race  relations  or  equal  opportunity.  It  seems  that  for 
many  students,  interest  and  motivation  in  the  RR/LO  area  is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon. 
Also  for  some,  motivation  and  interest  may  not  be  as  high  as  expected.  Kleven  percent  of 
the  students  stated  that  they  did  not  volunteer  to  attend  DRRI.  and  I  5  percent  said  that 
they  felt  “much”  or  “very  much"  pressure  from  their  commander  or  supervisor  to  attend 
DRRI 

Students  were  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  a  number  of  specific  reasons  for 
attending  DRRI  The  elimination  of  racism,  and  to  some  extent  sexism,  was  seen  by  most 
students  as  the  major  reason  for  coming  to  DRRI.  Forty-one  percent  rated  “to  get  into 
RR/FO  duty"  as  a  “very  important”  reason  and  seven  percent  felt  similarly  about  “to  get 
out  of  your  last  duty  or  MOS."  Since  in  the  Army,  attendance  at  DRRI  is  a  prerequisite 
for  an  RR/FO  MOS.  many  of  those  who  currently  work  in  RR/FO  capacities  come  to  DRRI 
to  legitimize  their  status,  as  well  as  to  enhance  their  skills:  however,  an  unintended  paradox 
may  occur.  Personnel,  who  had  installation  Discussion  Leaders  Course  training,  usually 
provided  by  DRRI  graduates,  and  provided  unit  race  relations  instruction,  look  to  DRRI  to 
increase  their  awareness  and  skill  as  an  instructor.  Ironically,  alter  DRRI  training  to  become 
instructors,  these  same  personnel  may  return  to  their  installations  to  positions  where  there  is 
less  opportunity  to  serve  in  an  instructor  role  than  in  the  positions  they  previously  held! 

There  does  appear  to  be  a  very  small  group  who  choose  an  RR/FO  career  and 
DRRI  to  avoid  more  physically  demanding  career  specialties.  One  student  in  our  sample 
suggested  that  RR/FO  seemed  like  a  more  quiet  place  to  finish  his  career  now  that  his 
physical  prowess  has  diminished  and  his  20  years  are  almost  over.  The  location  of  DRRI 
and  especially  the  granting  of  college  credit  for  DRRI  training  may  also  serve  as  incentives 
to  attend  DRRI.  the  latter  incentive  being  endorsed  as  "important”  or  “very  important”  by 
40  percent  of  the  students.  Thus,  there  appear  to  be  a  heterogeneous  set  of  motivations  to 
attend  DRRI. 
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I  lie  heterogeneous  nature  ot  the  students  who  attend  DRRI  is  also  reflected  tn 
the  prior  experiences  ot  students  with  RR  I  t)  tasks  and  activities  Sixty  -tliiee  percent  had 
been  lull-tune  RR/ I  t)  stall  members  just  pnoi  to  DRRI.  as  compared  to  2^  percent  who 
had  no  RR  ID  duties  just  Ik*  I  ore  DRRI  lliirty  one  percent  had  never  had  any  other  training 
courses  dealing  with  RR  ID.  and  24  percent  had  no  prior  training  as  an  instructor  I  it  tv-one 
percent  had  been  through  a  Discussion  I  eailers  l  ouise.  and  ('0  percent  had  previously  served 
as  an  instructor  in  a  course  dealing  w  ith  minority  group  issues  or  RR  TO.  Thus,  students 
enter  DRRI  with  a  widely  divergent  set  ot  prioi  relevant  experiences  Some  enter  DRRI 
already  serving  in  an  instructor  role  with  the  expectation  that  DRRI  will  provide  them  new 
and  additional  instructional  skills  Others  arrive  at  DRRI  with  no  prior  experience  in  either 
instruction  or  RR  ID.  I  lie  probability  is  quite  low  that  one  unitary  training  program  can 
meet  the  sets  ot  training  needs  represented  by  students  w  ith  very  different  levels  ot  job 
experience  1'his  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Army  for  those  personnel  w  ho  return  to 
DRRI  for  Phase  II.  after  having  completed  Phase  I  sometime  m  the  past  and  having  accumu¬ 
lated  substantial  periods  ot  on-the-job  experience  While  Phase  II  is  designed  to  be  flexible 
to  different  learning  needs,  acceleration  of  the  training  is  based  primarily  on  rank,  rather 
than  on  prior  RR  I  O  experience.  Hie  importance  ot  different  sets  ot  training  needs  and 
different  sets  of  prior  experience  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  many  ot  the  students 
have  substantially  more  field  experience  than  some  ot  the  faculty  I  orty  two  percent  ot 
these  faculty  responding  to  our  faculty  Staff  Survey  hail  no  prior  expeiiem  e  m  the  field 
with  R  R  ID  duties 

Ixpeetations  about  DRRI 

I  he  training  program  literature  has  pointed  out  that  the  expectations  of  liaineos 
are  often  critical  in  determining  the  quality  ot  a  trainee's  expeuence  I  i.u  levs  who  an* 
provided  with  adequate  prior  information,  expect  some  change,  and  expect  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  training  are  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  and  positively  impacted  by  the  tiaimng 
Students  coming  to  DRRI  did  expect  to  be  satisfied  with  training,  lot  *>*>  penei.t  expected 


Phase  l  anil  92  percent  expected  Phase  11  to  be  “satisfactory"  or  “very  satisfactory."  Willi 
respect  to  expectations  for  change,  the  level  of  expected  change  is  high  with  most  students 
expecting  at  least  “some”  change  in  their  attitudes  about  racism,  sexism,  self,  and  people 
of  other  races.  There  is  less  expectation  for  change  in  “attitude  toward  the  Army."  although 
still  only  14  percent  expected  no  change  in  this  area.  When  asked  about  their  expectations 
about  the  effect  of  DRRI  on  career  intention  or  their  career  itself,  most  students  reported 
having  a  positive  set  of  expectations.  Only  I  percent  felt  that  DRRI  would  decrease  their 
career  intention,  and  only  X  percent  felt  DRRI  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  their  career. 
However,  16  percent  felt  that  RR/HO  work  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  their  career,  a  figure 
consistent  with  the  stigma  that  has  been  noted  in  prior  work.  Such  perceptions,  regardless 
of  their  actual  validity,  serve  to  discourage  entry  into  the  RR/HO  field. 

Respondents  in  our  smaller  sample  of  personnel  who  were  interviewed  at  the 
beginning  of  Phase  I  reinforced  these  perceptions  of  the  stigma  associated  with  RR/HO  in¬ 
volvement.  One  person  was  specifically  advised  by  Ins  commander  not  to  attend  DRRI 
because  "RR/HO  would  hurt  your  military  career."  Hour  interviewees  had  experienced 
some  pressure  from  their  friends  and  colleagues  not  to  attend  DRRI  because  it  would  not 
be  good  for  their  career.  Some  students  felt  that  RR/HO  personnel  were  often  viewed  as 
“legal  militants."  “hot-heads,"  or  “troublemakers”  and  so  just  working  in  that  field  might 
hurt  them. 

In  the  main,  students  arrive  with  very  positive  feelings  and  expectations  about 
DRRI.  although  other  data  suggest  ways  to  further  enhance  expectations.  When  asked  how 
satisfied  students  were  with  advance  information  about  DRRI.  63  percent  of  the  students 
felt  “satisfied"  or  “very  satisfied.”  and  13  percent  were  “dissatisfied"  or  “very  dissatisfied." 
About  35  percent  said  they  received  no  information  from  DRRI.  and  6  percent  said  they 
learned  nothing  about  DRRI  from  their  commanding  officer.  Most  students  learned  about 
DRRI  from  other  DRRI  graduates,  and  for  most  (93  percent)  this  information  was  positive 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  useful  to  look  more  closely  at  how  prospective  students  learn 
about  DRRI,  The  lack  of  interagency  coordination  that  prevents  DRRI  from  knowing 


exactly  who  will  he  attending  DRR1  hampers  its  ability  to  provide  all  students  with  satis¬ 
factory  advance  information.  The  apparent  lack  of  information  about  ORRI  among  com¬ 
manders  also  deserves  attention,  for  the  lack  of  command  support  for  RR/l  O  programs  is 
perhaps  the  fundamental  problem  lor  ORRI  students  when  they  return  to  their  jobs.  Army 
regulations  state  that  all  applicants  lor  ORRI  w  ill  have  been  interviewed  by  a  field  grade 
o' I  icer  in  the  applicant's  chain  of  command.  About  18  percent  stated  that  they  did  not 
have  any  interview  at  all  at  their  installation,  and  4  percent  stated  that  their  interview  was 
with  lower  ranking  personnel,  fourteen  percent  staled  that  they  felt  “much”  or  “very 
much"  pressure  to  attend,  usually  from  their  commander. 

Racial  Attitudes.  Perceptions,  and  Knowledge 

As  compared  to  large  Army  cross-sectional  samples,  students  arriving  at  ORRI 
prior  to  training  had 

•  much  greater  awareness  of  and  more  perceptions  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  non-whites; 

•  much  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  racial  interaction; 

•  lower  levels  of  feelings  and  perceptions  that  whites  are  threatened 
by  non-whites  and  that  non-whites  are  treated  more  favorably 
than  whites; 

Students  had  vastly  more  knowledge  about  a  variety  of  race-re!  itod  ssues,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  Army  RR  It)  regulations  and  policies.  On  questions  dealing  with  behavioral 
science  and  discrimination  concepts  and  terminology.  'M  percent  of  the  students  correctly 
identified  a  stereotype  as  compared  to  50  to  60  percent  ot  the  general  Army  population. 
Similarly,  only  about  15  percent  ot  the  general  Army  sample  knew  what  institutional  dis¬ 
crimination  meant,  as  opposed  to  about  50  percent  of  the  arriving  ORRI  Army  students. 
Itius.  ORRI  students  are  quite  different  from  the  Army  at  large,  in  terms  of  their  racial 
perceptions,  attitudes,  and  knowledge. 


Student  Characteristics  and  DRRI  Performance 

An  analysis  was  done  to  assess  the  relationship  between  performance  while  a  student 
at  DRRI,  assessed  in  dilterent  ways,  and  variables  that  describe  various  characteristics  of  stu¬ 
dents  as  they  entered  DRRI  (see  the  appendix).  It  was  found  that  variables  that  predict  one  of 
tne  DRRI  performance  criteria  do  not  necessarily  predict  another,  and  performance  criteria 
themselves  are  not  closely  related.  Performance  criteria  were: 

•  Graduation; 

•  Peer  Rating; 

•  Total  Academic  Test  Score; 

•  Self-Rating 

Correlations  among  performance  criteria  indicate  that  graduation  is  positively  related  to 
peer  rating  and  total  test  score.  As  would  be  expected,  those  students  who  graduated  had 
higher  peer  ratings  and  test  scores  and  are  more  closely  associated  with  self-rating.  Self- 
rating  is  unrelated  to  test  scores.  Thus,  a  student’s  own  rating  of  his  performance  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  rating  ol  his  peers.  But  neither  ol  these  ways  of  assessing  quality  seems  to  be 
related  to  academic  performance,  which  is  the  most  important  criterion  related  to  graduation. 
Ultimately,  the  question  ot  which  performance  criterion  is  most  important  rests  with  its 
relationship  with  job  performance. 

The  demographic  variable  most  closely  related  to  DRRI  performance  is  level  of 
education.  Those  students  with  higher  levels  of  education  tend  to  do  better  at  DRRI,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  terms  of  academic  performance.  Other  measures  of  intelligence,  such  as  GT 
and  C  L  subscales  from  the  AGC  T  instrument,  and  mental  category  from  the  AFQT,  also 
predict  academic  pertormance.  Education  also  predicts  self-ratings,  but  is  not  related  to 
peer  ratings  at  a  statistically  significant  level.  Rank  is  related  to  performance,  but  is  also 
highly  related  to  education.  EERWA  and  PMOS1-,  both  indications  of  military  performance, 
are  basically  unrelated  to  performance.  Males  are  rated  higher  by  themselves  and  their  peers, 
and  non-whites  rate  themselves  higher  but  do  less  well  on  academic  tests  than  whites.  Non¬ 
whites  also  tend  to  have  less  education. 
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Prior  RK  1-0  experience  lias  a  modest  relationship  with  performance.  Those  who 
hail  previously  been  race  relations  instructors  rated  themselves  bet  ter  and  tended  to  be  seen 
.  lore  favorably  by  their  peers.  I  hose  with  interest  in  civil  rights  issues  prior  to  the  Army  did 
better  academically  Motivation  for  attendance  at  DRRI  predicted  academic  performance, 
particularly  in  terms  of  the  importance  of  getting  into  RR  TO  duty.  Those  who  did  not 
volunteer  tended  to  do  better  academically,  and  had  more  education. 

In  terms  ol  expectations  about  DKRI.  the  level  of  expected  change  in  various  areas 
tended  to  predict  performance,  except  self-ratings.  However,  the  direction  of  tins  relationship 
is  opposite  from  the  hypothesis.  Those  students  who  expected  less  change  tended  to  do  better! 
One  interpretation  of  this  finding  might  he  that  students  who  already  felt  that  they  had 
satisfactory  levels  of  knowledge,  awareness,  and  ability  m  these  areas  also  expected  little 
change  as  a  result  of  DRRI  training.  Generally,  those  who  had  less  expectations  for  change 
also  tended  to  have  higher  levels  of  education  and  more  prior  knowledge  about  race-related 
issues,  both  of  which  predict  higher  performance.  Also  those  with  less  positive  expectations 
about  the  effect  of  DRRI  experience  on  their  career  intention,  their  career  itself,  and  their 
attitude  toward  the  military  also  tend  to  do  better  at  DRRI.  Again,  these  students  tend  to 
be  better  educated,  higher  ranked,  and  had  more  prior  race  relations  knowledge.  Thus,  it 
would  seem  that  the  most  important  factor  in  these  associations  is  level  of  education. 

Looking  at  measures  of  racial  attitudes,  perceptions,  knowledge  and  behavior, 
few  patterns  emerge.  The  Nominal  Index,  which  had  predicted  peer  ratings  in  prior  classes, 
is  unrelated  to  performance  at  DRRI.  Students  with  more  pro-feminist  attitudes  and  students 
with  more  prior  knowledge  about  race  relations  content  did  better  at  DRRI.  As  before,  these 
students  also  tended  to  have  higher  levels  of  education. 

A  more  sophisticated  statistical  analysis  was  done  to  see  the  type  of  student  w  ho 
did  better  at  DRRI.  The  variables  with  the  strongest  associations  with  each  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  criteria  were  entered  into  a  stepwise  multiple  regression  procedure  to  identify  those 
student  characteristics  that  are  related  to  performance  at  DRRI.  The  various  sets  of  predictor 
variables  for  each  criterion  are  shown  in  the  appendix. 
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The  results  show  that  different  sets  of  variables  predict  each  of  the  different 
DRR1  performance  criteria.  There  are,  however,  a  few  variables  which  appear  to  be  able 
to  predict  more  than  one  performance  variable; 

•  Students  who  felt  “to  get  into  RR/EO  duty”  was  a  less  important 
reason  for  coming  to  DRRI  tended  to  do  better  on  all  performance 
standards. 

•  Level  of  education  predicts  each  performance  criterion,  except 
peer  rating. 

•  Sex  is  negatively  associated  with  peer-  and  self-rating,  indicating 
that  the  performance  of  females  is  perceived  less  highly. 

•  Race  is  only  related  to  self-ratings.  Non-whites  rate  themselves 
more  highly, 

•  Expectations  for  change  of  some  type  predicts  each  performance 
criterion.  Students  with  less  expectation  for  change  tend  to  do 
better  at  DRRI. 

•  In  terms  of  racial  attitudinal/perceptual  scores,  those  students  with 
more  pro-feminist  attitudes  and  higher  perceptions  of  the  racial 
climate  and  Army  commitment  to  RR/EO  are  more  highly  regarded 
by  their  peers.  Students  who,  to  a  lesser  extent,  endorse  integration 
do  better  on  academic  tests,  whereas  students  who  are  more  in  favor 
of  integration  and  less  in  favor  of  separation  are  more  likely  to 
graduate. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  there  are  a  few  student  characteristics  that  tend  to  be 
associated  with  a  number  of  ways  to  assess  DRRI  performance,  but  that  each  performance 
criterion  has  a  somewhat  different  set  of  predictors.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
motivation  to  eliminate  racism  was  not  the  most  important  variable  in  predicting  DRRI 
performance,  in  spite  of  the  feedback  from  most  every  set  of  respondents  in  this  study  that 
such  motivation  and  commitment  was  the  most  important  characteristic  for  student  selection. 

In  fact,  those  who  did  not  volunteer  to  come  to  DRRI  tended  to  perform  better.  Also,  although 
in  prior  classes  the  Nominal  Index  had  been  able  to  predict  peer  ratings,  in  the  l‘)76-3  class 
there  was  not  a  significant  relationship  between  DRRI  performance  and  the  Nominal  Index. 
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\  simil.ir  stepwise  multiple  repression  .m.ilysis  was  run  between  stmlent  character¬ 
istics  and  student  performance  for  non-whites  and  whites  separately  I  Tie  results  demon¬ 
strated  that  not  truly  are  different  sets  ot  student  characteristics  related  to  each  separate 
indicator  ot  performance,  but  that  different  sets  of  characteristics  also  tend  to  predict 
performance  for  non  whites  as  compared  It'  whites. 

•  Pro-feminist  attitude  is  the  most  strongly  associated  predictor 

of  performance  for  non  w  hites,  but  is  not  related  to  performance 
for  whites 

•  Level  ol  education  is  more  strongly  related  to  performance  for 
whites,  whereas  knowledge  of  race-related  content  is  more  strongly 
predictive  of  performance  for  non-whites. 

•  \ 1 1 it mies  about  integration  separation  are  more  highly  related  to 
performance  lor  w  hites  than  for  non-whites. 

These  regression  analy  ses,  to  indicate  the  ty  pe  of  student  who  does  better  at  DRRI. 
should  be  done  on  larger  samples  of  students.  Regression  equations  are  quite  susceptible  to 
shrinkage  and  modification  when  cross-validated  on  different  populations.  Our  analyses  are 
based  on  only  one  class,  but  do  confirm  the  confusion  expressed  by  faculty  and  students 
about  how  to  validly  assess  PRRI  performance  We  recommend  regression  analy  ses  between 
student  characteristics  and  performance  be  performed  for  a  number  ol  classes  and  that  evidence 
reflecting  pertonnanec  on  the  /oh  be  added 

In  this  study,  one  data  collection  component  yielded  information  on  graduate 
performance  in  the  field.  Peer  ratings  and  the  ratings  ol  the  highest  ranking  RR  TO  officci 
at  each  installation  were  collected  on  ‘>7  graduates  at  nine  locations,  and  furnished  to  PRRI. 

We  were  given  a  draft  of  a  report  done  bv  PRRI  which  found  no  relationship  between  field 
performance  and  performance  at  PRRI.  Phase  I  Students  who  did  well  at  PRRI  did  not 
necessarily  do  well  on  the  job  I  litis  not  only  are  different  performance  criteria  at  PRRI 
unrelated,  but  they  may  also  be  unrelated  to  performance  in  the  field. 
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Summary 


DRRI  training  was  assessed  positively  by  all  groups  of  respondents  in  this  study. 
Phase  I  training  was  highly  regarded  as  a  powerful  experience  leading  to  changes  in  a  gradu¬ 
ate's  awareness  of  discrimination  and  feelings  about  self.  The  inner-city  experience  and 
the  quality  of  instructors  were  seen  as  the  most  positive  training  components  of  Phase  I. 
While  Phase  II  training  was  seen  as  satisfactory,  training  assessment  tended  10  be  less  positive, 
especially  from  graduates  who  had  substantial  on-the-job  experience.  DRRI  was  consistently 
seen  as  effective  in  training  areas  related  to  race  relations  instruction  and  awareness  and 
understanding,  but  was  perceived  as  less  effective  in  training  related  to  the  accomplishment 
of  other  RR/EO  tasks  and  in  providing  more  practical,  "how  to  do  it"  skills.  Despite 
decreasing  instructional  responsibilities  for  Army  DRRI  graduates  in  the  field,  students 
and  faculty  still  expect  trainees  to  spend  much  of  their  job  time  providing  race  relations 
instruction. 

Perceptions  of  potential  training  problem  areas  were  consistent  among  groups 
of  respondents  and  consistent  with  the  results  of  prior  analytical  studies.  Potential  issues 
included. 

•  the  level  of  selection  and  graduation  standards: 

•  disagreement  about  how  to  assess  performance  at  DRRI. 

•  academic  tests  are  too  easy  too  hard. 

•  more  non-black  minority  group  training  content; 

•  more  practical  skills  training  ami  less  theoretical  content; 

•  more  contact  with  DRRI  and  other  colleagues,  e  g.,  refresher 
courses; 

•  more  educational  material/curricula  for  graduates. 

•  perceived  negative  consequences  from  DRRI  ami  RR  1C) 
involvement; 

•  need  for  data  on  field  job  performance. 
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A  close  examination  of  the  selection  process  at  DRRI  revealed  that  different 
student  characteristics  were  related  to  each  separate  indicator  of  performance  at  DRRI. 
While  most  groups  ot  respondents  believed  that  motivation  and  commitment  were  the 
most  important  factors  for  selection  to  DRRI,  analyses  showed  that  level  ot  education  was 
the  best  predictor  of  DRRI  performance.  Students  who  attend  DRRI  represent  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  set  of  personnel  in  terms  of  motivation  and  prior  RR/F.O  interest,  experience,  and 
knowledge.  I  he  variety  of  student  experiences  suggests  different  sets  ot  training  needs 
and  individualized  training  models. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS  ANI)  IMPLICATIONS 

In  this  chapter  the  important  findings  of  the  stndv  are  reviewed  and  some  ot 
the  implications  of  these  conclusions  are  discussed  Hie  emphasis  of  the  discussion  is 
focused  on  DRRI  training  effectiveness  in  relation  to  the  current  job  needs  of  DRRI  gradu¬ 
ates.  Some  issues  are  raised  which  have  specific  relevance  for  DRRI  itself.  However,  the 
most  important  issues  deal  with  the  relationship  between  DRRI  and  other  military  agencies. 
Jhe  overall  implication  appears  to  be  that  specific  communication  linkages  between  DRRI 
and  Army  agencies  responsible  for  RR  1C)  program  policy  and  implementation  need  to  be 
improved  to  insure  effective  DRRI  training  of  competent  RR  1  O  personnel  for  the  job  they 
perform  in  the  field. 

Conclusions 

Perceptions  of  DRRI  training  are  clear  and  consistent  from  students,  (acuity  . 
DRRI  graduates  and  Army  personnel  Phase  I  training  is  dramatically  endorsed  as  a  highly 
satisfactory  training  experience  It  is  seen  by  most  personnel  as  a  very  important  life  experi¬ 
ence  leading  to  changes  in  racial  and  sexual  awareness  and  profound  changes  in  feelings 
about  one's  self.  Particularly  in  contrast  to  the  other  training  programs  attended  by  Army 
personnel.  Phase  I  training  is  a  highly  uniiiue  and  personally  meaningful  experience.  Com¬ 
ments  from  students  and  graduates  attest  to  the  power  of  self-examination  found  in  Phase 
I  training. 

The  criticisms  of  Phase  I  training  found  in  this  study  are  quite  similar  10  those 
found  in  the  earliest  training  assessments  done  by  DRRI  feedback  from  students  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  more  non-black  minority  group  content  and  more  practical,  job-relevant, 
skills  naming.  Dissatisfaction  focuses  on  the  qualm  of  student  selection  and  graduation 
standards  and  on  the  quality  of  academic  tests.  C.raduate-  1  vc  continued  to  ask  for  more 
contact  from  DRRI  i.  ir  >l  new  educational  materials  and  periodic  refresher  courses. 
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DKK1  start  tia.s  repeatedly  urged  that  data  about  what  the  graduate  does  when  he  returns 
to  the  field  be  collected  to  assess  the  effectiveness  ol  DRRI  training  in  relation  to  job 
/\  rfonnam  e 

Phase  II  training  at  DRRI  has  been  continually  modified  since  its  original  develop¬ 
ment  in  D>74  Graduate  assessments  ol  Phase  II  training  while  generally  positive,  have  been 
somewhat  mixed  and  have  been  indicative  ol  the  confusion  and  lack  of  coordination  associ¬ 
ated  with  prior  training  versions.  I  he  higher  Phase  II  ratings  ol  the  1976-3  class,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  previous  classes,  is  encouraging  and  suggests  that  the  Phase  II  training  structure 
has  begun  to  stabilize.  Since  Phase  II  training  emphasizes  skills  development,  it  is  particu- 
larly  vulnerable  to  criticism  about  the  lack  of  instructor  job  experience.  The  large  variation 
in  trainee  RR/LO  job  experience  and  intellectual  aptitude  has  resulted  in  some  difficulties 
for  Phase  II  in  developing  an  optimal  training  program  for  all  trainees.  Separate  training 
models  based  on  rank  have  not  been  sensitive  to  the  more  important  dimensions  of  trainee 
experience  and  aptitude.  Also,  the  Phase  1-Phase  II  integration  of  the  overall  DRRI  training 
experience  has  not  been  entirely  successful  in  taking  advantage  of  the  changes  in  awareness 
and  self,  associated  with  Phase  I. 

Information  collected  from  DRRI  graduates  at  Army  installations  has  indicated 
that  the  job  of  the  graduate  has  dramatically  shifted  from  that  of  providing  race  rela¬ 
tions  instruction  to  unit  personnel.  Current  job  descriptions  of  graduates  consist  of  a 
variety  of  roles  with  major  emphasis  on  command  consultation  and  equal  opportunity 
administration  and  management  roles.  The  specific  tasks  pertormed  by  Army  graduates 
tend  to  vary  depending  or.  type  of  position  and  organizational  level,  although  most  graduates 
spend  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  time  in  the  actual  conduct  of  race  relations  in¬ 
struction.  Performance  ratings  of  graduates  tend  to  be  satisfactory,  and  they  are  higher 
for  instructional  tasks  than  for  other  types  of  performance.  Job  satisfaction  and  percep¬ 
tions  of  “burnout”  vary  considerably  among  graduates  with  the  more  satisfied  graduates 
tending  to  be  younger,  non-white,  lower  ranked,  and  lower  educated.  1  he  alleged  stigma 
of  RR/EO  involvement  is  more  highly  perceived  by  graduates  who  are  white,  higher  ranked, 
and  higher  educated.  Graduate  perceptions  reinforce  the  critical  importance  of  command 
support  in  the  success  of  RR/EO  programs. 
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It  appears  that  the  job  ot  the  Army  DRRI  graduate  has  become  more  diverse 
and  emphasizes  non  taee  relations  instructional  duties,  although  DRRI  naming  objectives 
continue  to  locus  on  race  relations  instruction  related  knowledge  and  skills  DRKI  has 
been  aware  ot  the  major  criticisms  ot  its  training  program  and  has  been  consistent  in  its 
request  tor  job  performance  data  on  graduates  since  its  first  evaluation  report  in  I'1  How 
ever,  the  job  needs  of  Army  graduates  have  still  changed  without  concomitant  modtlicattons 
of  training  objectives  and  content  While  DRRI  has  made  some  training  modification,  it 
seems  that  the  exchange  of  information  between  DRKI  and  those  Ainu  agencies  respoii 
sihle  for  the  utilization  of  graduates  has  not  been  adequate  to  result  in  a  process  where 
(raining  objectives  mirror  job  nee  1  adonis  arrive  and  depart  trout  DRRI  evpcv  ting  to 
lie  race  rela  ns  instructors,  only  n  to  a  job  in  which  race  relations  mstructoi 

(unities  are  minimal. 

lie  pattern  of  interagency  relationships  and  responsibilities  does  not  appear  to 
be  clear  to  many  personnel  and  such  relationships  have  not  been  consistently  operationalized 
for  example,  the  organization  tasked  with  the  responsibility  for  policy  guidance  for  DRRI. 
the  Race  Relations  I  diication.il  Board  of  the  Department  ol  Defense,  lias  not  met  consistentlv 
throughout  the  history  ol  DRRI  In  laet.  the  Boaid  did  not  meet  between  May  I1*  I  and 
September  ll,7(>  Also  important  positions  in  DOD  and  DA  have  not  been  consistently  tilled 
or  have  turned  over  so  rapidly  as  to  result  in  a  gap  between  training  and  job  policy  In  an 
analogous  fashion,  nnpoitant  positions  at  DRRI  have  not  been  consistently  tilled  I  01  example 
the  permanent  f'luel  ol  Research  aiut  I  valuation  position  at  DRRI  has  been  vacant  since  1°  I 
and  as  of  March  l‘>7h,  the  assigned  strength  at  DRRI  was  less  than  authorized 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  a  number  of  changes  have  occurred  to  enhance 
the  interagency  coordination  between  DRRI  and  other  relevant  agencies,  and  it  seems 
like  such  changes  will  be  productive  Ultimately ■.  it  is  this  linkage  that  is  the  most  critical 
determiner  of  training  effectiveness,  because  training  models,  regardless  ol  then  soplusii 
cation  and  good  intent,  must  bo  generated  from  cleat  statements  ot  RR  I  O  ptogtant  policy 
in  order  to  develop  competent  RR  I  ()  personnel  and  an  effective  \rmv  RR  fO  program 


Implications  Discussion  of  Specific  I  raining  Issues 

I  Itrouglioul  tins  report,  u  numher  ol  specific  naming  issues  have  been  consistently 
raised  In  (acuity .  students,  ami  graduates,  and/or  been  pointed  out  m  ['nor  evaluation 
reports  I  lie  implications  ol  these  issues  will  he  discussed,  l  uial  decisions  regarding  (iusi 
issues  arc  dependent  on  policy  statements  and  job  needs  ol  graduates 

The  Mission! s)  of  DRRI 

DKKI  lias  been  tasked  with  a  variety  ol  specific  missions,  although  most  ol  its 
resources  have  been  allocated  to  conducting  training  ol  personnel.  In  I  he  early  develop 
men l  ol  DKKI  and  R R  I  O  programs,  there  was  a  legitimate  urgency  to  train  needed  person¬ 
nel  i o  operate  the  planned  KK  K>  program  m  the  field  However,  it  seems  that  the  alloca¬ 
tion  ot  resources  has  not  been  modified  to  accomplish  the  other  DKKI  missions.  Graduate 
feedback  indicated  that  educational  materials  at  installations  were  often  out  ot  date,  and 
tlial  they  were  seldom  or  never  furnished  with  new  materials  Iront  DKKI  Most  graduates 
were  unaware  of  the  development  ot  new  educational  materials,  indicators  ot  institutional 
discrimination,  or  new  strategies  and  tools  to  assess  racial  climate.  1  valuations  ol  program 
cllectivcness  at  most  installations  were  subjective  and  bed  guesses  with  no  consultation  or 
assistance  available  from  DKKI.  Research  done  by  DKKI  tended  to  be  process-oriented, 
dealing  with  internal  changes  among  students  at  DKKI  and  at  lording  little  utility  tor  the 
graduate  in  the  field.  New  curricula  and  doctrine  were  generated  at  DKKI  lor  DKKI 
training  and  were  not  made  available  for  field  use  Koseareli  ctlorts  al  DKKI.  regardless  ol 
their  psychometric  sophistical  ion.  were  hampered  by  thou  inability  to  relate  training 
and  student  characteristics  to  field  performance,  and  thus,  were  not  perceived  even  by 
DKKI  faculty  as  very  useful 

It  is  unfortunate  that  training  demands  have  overwhelmed  Hie  accomplishment 
of  other  DKKI  missions  RK/I  O  personnel  operate  installation  programs  m  relative  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  mainstream  ol  social  science  and  training  technology.  An  ongoing  research 
evaluation  mechanism  from  the  beginning  of  DKKI  and  RR/KO  programs  would  have  been 
able  t<>  take  advantage  of  the  successes  and  failures  ol  the  last  few  years  to  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  current  programs.  Apparently  on  account  of  resource  limitations.  DKKI 
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lias  not  Ivon  a  hlc  to  iiv  its  tesomses  out  m  tin-  liehl.  awns  tiom  PKKi  \Ko.  polls  ics  ol 
mills ii.lu.il  milit.n \  sei  s ices  hase  li.nl  tils'  et KM  ol  ]'rol«il<itiM^t.  s*i  .it  least  limiting.  I  >R  Rl  in 
sislvi'inent  in  lu- M  s  in  i  is  ilium  ils'M'li'i’tiis'iit  .uni  piogiam  es  .ilu.it  ion.  suin'  r.n  li  si'isn  i-  Ii.is 
exclusively  .issiinii'il  responsibility  lot  sin  li  tasks  I’u'i  isi' i  laiilis.il ions  ol  DRRI  missions  is 
mips'i  ativs'  It  is  not  li'.tsiMs'  loi  PKRI  to  Iv  a  Ho  to  .n  coniphsh  sin.  rsslulK  its  non  tiamm>'. 
missions  without  aili'i|ua(e  iiils'in.il  rescaiili  icsoinces.  the  ii'iiiosal  ol  point  limitations  ami 
support  liom  ollis'i  agencies  to  ilesvlop  ongoing  mo  h.misins  w  ith  gt.iilu.itcs  ami  Is  Is  IO 
programs  in  Ills'  liclil 

DRRI  1  milling  Objectives 

I  lls'  ts  ps'  i't  training  obiectixe  emloiscsl  Ih  PKKI  raises  uuotlu'i  issue.  loi  ihr 
obiectives  emphasize  knoss li-slgi'  .nisi  iimli  istamluig.  tallis'i  Ilian  skills.  Ivlins iois.  ami  pri 
lormaus's'  I  lls'  iihjoctixvs  basicalls  .its'  educational  01  achicscment  orientcsl  Hies  ais' 
concs't iis'il  with  (lu-  transmission  ol  mloim.ilion.  ami  unpin  ills  assiiim'  that  stmls'iits  who 
liavs'  moiv  know  lodge.  understanding.  rm  ml  gioup  expei teiices.  oppoi tunitis's  loi  aw .lioness 
ami  capability  sull  m  souls'  sagm-  was  lv  Ivtts'i  nice  is'lations  mstnii  tois  Wliils'  it  is  pos 
sihlt’  that  instructors  with  tlu’v  attributes  mas  pi'ilotm  iiioiy  ct'loctivelv  .  tin'  poiloimanco 
as  an  instructor,  ami  certainly  pcrtotmance m  t ho  ollis'i  non  mstim  toi  roles  an  omphslu'd 
hs  gi.iiluats's  currvntlx  .  is  determined  hs  a  I  at  moiv  csmiplox  si-t  ol  variables,  mans  ol  which 
aiv  lvhasiot.il  01  skill  u'lals'sl  rathi'i  than  simpls  cognitive  01  iiitoimatiou.il  PRRI's  mis 
sum  is  to  s'oiiilui't  training,  to  pioilun'  tvisomu'l  ss ho  can  pciloitn  i-lli'i tivelx  on  tin'  iob 
Its  objectives,  as  stati'il.  stress  knowledge  ami  intellectual  characteristics,  not  pm  loi  mains'. 

Also.  (In'  ohis's  tisi's  an-  piosi'ss  based  i.ithci  Ilian  goal  01  outcome  hasi'il.  ami 
tin's  are  vagus'  ami  ileus  mcasuri'nii'nl  1  lies  rdli'i  t  in  to  i  moil  i.iti'  stages  ol  a  lr.  pollietis.il 
proicss  that  might  le.nl  to  a  goal  I’eisonnel  ssitli  more  knoss Icilge  shoulil  he  Ivttei  mstiuc 
tors.  hut  the  framing  objective  is  to  pioihne  elleelise  mstructois  ami  eompeteiit  KK  It' 
personnel  I  or  example,  the  DRRI  ohiective 

lhe  opportimits  to  become  aware  ol  emieut  I'ol'.  Service . 
ami  t'omm.iinl  eipial  oppoilunits  ami  treatmenl  policies,  ami 
duvet  iv s >  ami  then  relationship  to  the  neeil  lot  maintaining 
gs'oil  oiilei  ami  sliss'iplme 


\||  |H*rv>miel  have  the  “opportunity  to  heeome  awaie"  ol  KK  I  t)  regulations  aiul  ilo  not 
require  a  separate  training  program  to  appiisc  them  ol  the  availability  of  KK  I  O  regulations 
It  does  seem  appropriate  to  hypothesize  that  competent  KK  K>  personnel  would  have 
specific  levels  ot  knowledge  of  KK  I  ()  regulations  and  specific  levels  ol  skills  in  then 
utilization  l  herelore,  a  more  useful  training  objective  would  specify  the  desued  level  ol 
knowledge  ol  regulations  and  preferably  the  desired  level  ot  skill  in  then  utilization 
I  raining  content  and  curricula  would  be  designed  to  accomplish  the  behav  iors  and  skills 
specified  by  the  training  objective,  and  the  training  objectives  would  reflect  character¬ 
istics  that  distinguish  effective  KK  I  t)  personnel  and  that  reflect  job  performance. 

Persistent  demands  by  students  tot  more  practical  skills  training  is  reflected 
by  objectives  which  are  not  ><sill  and  performance-based,  and  thus  are  more  difficult  to 
transfer  to  the  job  environment.  I  he  focus  on  objectives  that  are  cognitive  rather  than 
behavioral  creates  an  interesting  double  message  lor  these  tuture  race  relations  instructors 
who  are  also  told,  “We  are  interested  m  I'chavioi  change  We  don’t  care  what  they  think, 
just  what  they  do!" 

Iliese  criticisms  of  objectives  are  found  elsewhere  as  well  and  warrant  immediate 
examination  (C  omptroller  (General,  l‘*  ’ot  C'ertainlv .  I'KKI's  mission  tv’  “develop  doctrine 
and  curricula  m  education  for  race  relations."  cannot  be  productively  served  by  its  own 
quality  of  training  objectives 

Selection  of  Students 

Phe  sek'ction  of  students  to  attend  I  > K  K I  is  an  important  issue.  Although  the 
Army  has  recently  upgraded  selection  criteria  lor  students,  most  respondents  in  this  study 
believed  that  motivation  was  the  most  important  selection  criterion  Analy  ses  indicated 
that  level  of  education  was  the  most  important  indicator  o!  performance  at  DKKI  and  that 
motivation  seemed  less  related  to  performance.  In  tact,  those  who  reported  that  they  did 
not  volunteer  tended  to  perform  better  at  DKKI.  as  they  had  higher  levels  of  education. 

Job  performance  data  of  graduates  needs  to  be  collected  and  related  tv'  student  character¬ 
istics.  because  valid  selection  ot  students  (and  instructors)  can  only  be  based  on  job 
criteria. 
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Hk'  he  lie  I  that  DRRI  students.  at  least  upon  entranee.  should  constitute  a  cadre 
ol  personnel  totall'  JtJu.ihJ  to  the  ehnnuation  ol  taetsin  mat  not  set\e  PRRI  well.  I  icld 
inters  lews  suggest  reliance  on  motivation  and  sinccnlv  is  selection  ettletia  ina\  teinlt'iee 
the  linage  ol  HRRI  and  URRI  graduates  as  militant  and  radical  When  l>RKI  Ivgan  group 
cohesivcness  and  uteri t it >  were  perhaps  moie  important  in  geneiatmg  a  small  group  ol  de 
voted  trainees  faced  with  the  problem  ol  how  to  help  change  a  huge  bureaucratic  system 
However,  as  the  tole  ol  the  graduate  has  changed  to  emph.isi/e  analv  heal  ratliei  than  verbal 
skills  and  the  RR  I  O  program  has  been  mstitiitionah/ed.  the  value  ol  motivation  as  a  criterion 
can  be  questioned 

t  he  sell  selection  ol  students  into  I > R R I  and  the  RR  I  O  careei  field  In  motiva 
turn  and  volunteer  status  seems  confirmed  bv  comparisons  ol  lacial  attitudes  and  knowledge 
with  the  general  Army  population  I  he  advantages  ot  this  sell  selection  scheme  are  not  al 
apparent,  lor  while  a  cadre  ot  racially  aware  and  knowledgeable  personnel  are  identilied. 
the  composition  ol  I > R R I  graduates  is  increasingly  differentiated  from  the  Army  as  a  whole 
lhe  quality  ot  facilitation  as  a  race  relations  instructor  01  consulting  as  the  commander’s 
advisor  might  not  be  enhanced  il  the  perceptions  ol  the  graduate  and  Ills  c  lient  are  so  dis 
parale  Also,  the  iccruitment  ot  personnel  who  all  have  the  same  values  and  perceptions 
stands  the  risk  of  generating  a  grout'  ot  RR  I  O  personnel  w  hose  strategies  and  understanding 
of  the  problem  become  more  and  more  insulated  from  the  skepticism  ot  those  vv ho  have  cl 1 1 
ferent  opinions.  It  students  already  have  relatively  favorable  and  desitable  levels  ot  awaieness 
and  attitudes  about  discrimination,  the  puority  lot  using  much  ol  Phase  I  ti. lining  tune  to 
increase  awareness  levels  might  be  examined,  part icul.it ly  at  a  lime  when  graduates  uie 
asking  for  more  "how  to  do  it"  skills  and  aie  having  more  demands  loi  consultative  and 
analv  heal  skills 

fine  ot  the  most  negative  consequences  ol  the  current  selection  process  was  aptlv 
expressed  by  one  faculty  member  at  I'RKI. 

"I  xert  quality  control,  not  management  bv  race  or  sex.  m  select 
mg  personnel  for  the  school  Make  commanders  take  the  program 
seriously  by  requiring  </m<j/i/;Yi/  stuJi'Ms  lot  the  course 
Sending  a  minority  (or  minority )  member  to  the  school  who  is  a 
functional  illiterate  does  no  one  a  favor,  everyone  a  disservice  We 
end  up  putting  the  real  v  ictmis  ol  disc  i imination  up  against  the 
system  know  ing  lull  well  how  poorly  armed  they  are 


(.•rv'atci  Invhvivhi.th/ovl  I  mining 


\n.iK ses  ot  v  haras  teristivs  ot  simteiits  a  I  I'KKi  vlemoitstt.ite  a  wnle  range  cl 
satiation  m  stuvlenl  KK  I  t '  expei iem  e  ami  mti  lU  vUi.il  aptitmle  M'O.  n'h  vtesenptive 
vl.1t.111ivliv.1K  Ili.it  thespeeitie  .asks  per  lor ntcsl  l'\  gtavhiatex  van  h\  then  utih.ation  It 
appeal s  that  training  x'l  I  eel  ivem'ss  might  he  enhaneevl  h\  vomeptuah/mg  training  as  a 
Hiatus  ol  e\pet tenees  hasevl  on  a  stmlent's  personal  oxpetiemv  anvl  apltlmle  aitvl  Inline 
,oh  ilexenpiioti.  tathet  than  as  mte  umtarx  training  mteivenlion.  ot  two  txpes  v>t  naming 
hasevl  on  rank  alone  I  taming  at  I'KKI  eoulvt  he  ptoxivlevt  to  groups  ol  petsonnel  h.isevl  .m 
where  the\  It.ne  been  ami  where  (hex  ate  going  While  all  tiainees  wotilvl  iinvlergv'  a  vommon. 
voie  training  expctieme.  speviln  sets  ol  (raining  modules  wouUI  he  ptoxivlevl  to  tiainees.  base, I 
i'ti  then  pi  tot  KK  I  i 1  expei  lenees  aitvl  inlelleetti.il  aplitiivle  aitvl  on  then  Intnie  KK  I  O  assign 
inert!  following  training 

I'KKI.  in  its  last  exalnat ion  lepotl.  alsv'  has  reah/evl  that  institution  max  he  moie 
elteetixe  il  it  is  movlilievl  to  llexihlx  .leal  with  nnlixivhial  iltlletenees 

perhaps  groups  with  gtvatei  pt x'x  10,1s  expo-mv  tv'  rtiee 
lelativ'its  themes  have  higltet  expectations  v'l  the  training 
reeeixevl  at  I'KKI  I  Ins  explanation  suggests  the  neevl  loi 
avlvlition.il  leseareh  .m  the  vjuest -'it  v'l  stmlen!  (vrvvplu'ns. 
hui  utoiv  inipv'i (anllv .  raises  the  issue  ol  whelhei  I'KKI 
shoulvl  eonsnlei  "eustvmti  ’evl"  instruction  hasevl  on  the  lexel 
v'l  awareness  invlixivln.il  stmlents  pv'ssess  u pv>n  entering 
I'KKI  "  tl'KKI.  I"'h  ' 

I  xperionee  of  I'KKI  Instructors 

1  he  «] ii.il 1 1 x  .'I  inxlriii'tors  was  seen  bx  stmlents  as  one  v'l  I'KKI  stiuyoi  assets 
One  v'l  i  lie  lew  v  ttlteisnis  vleall  w  iili  ihe  laek  v'l  lielvl  expei  tern  v  v'l  mstruetv'is.  \n  ex.mnna 
ii.'ii  v'l  the  respv'itses  v't  mslrtielv'ts  stnxex  v'vl  utvlieales  tltal  experience  in  (lie  lielvl,  as  an  in 
struetor.  01  in  KK  I  O  eontent  areas  isv|iute  low  lot  some  msliiietors  Ihe  K'llv'xx mg  pet 
eeniages  uivlieate  some  ol  the  characteristics  v'l  I'KKI  Phase  I  ami  Phase  II  instructors 


DNKI  Instructor > 


Phase  I  Phase  II 

(N  =  I  I  )  (N  =  S’) 


► 


•  llml  never  worked  m  the  held  as  a  raee 

relations  instructor  55  15 

•  Mad  never  worked  in  the  field  as  an 

tO  stal  l  member  b4  5N 

•  Mad  no  training  other  than  DRRI 

dealing  with  KK  I  t)  5b'.  I5‘< 

•  Mad  never  taught  a  course,  other  than 

at  DRRI.  dealing  with  RR  I  t).  55  (I 

•  Mad  little  or  no  interest  in  improving 

RR  I'O  prior  to  their  military  experience  45  o5 


•  Wax  a  member  ot  any  organization  that 
dealt  with  RR  I  t)  prior  to  their  military 

experience  0 

•  Did  not  attend  DRRI  as  a  student,  27'  O' 

•  Attended  Phase  I  only  27\  b5 

from  these  data,  it  seems  that  many  ot  the  fucultv  have  little  prior  job  experience  and  little 
experience  as  an  instructor  l  or  most  faculty .  interest  in  RR  1-0  is  relatively  newly  acquired, 
since  their  military  experience  In  spite  ot  a  re  com  me  tula  turn  made  in  I ‘*72  in  the  tirst  evalua¬ 
tion  research  report  that  all  instructors  be  DRRI  graduates  some  instructors  never  or  only 
partially  attended  DRRI 

Hie  selection  of  instructors  should  receive  as  close  an  examination  as  the  selection 
of  students  Instructor  characteristics  related  to  effective  performance  should  be  developed 
anil  utilized  in  their  selection  At  a  minimum,  instructors  require  adequate  field  job  expert 
encc  as  a  basis  for  training  competent  RR  I  O  personnel.  Student  requests  tor  more  prac 
tical.  "how  to  do  it"  training  seem  quite  reasonable  in  view  of  the  low  levels  ol  practical 
experience  of  their  instructors  l  he  increase  in  non-instruction  tasks  in  the  job  ot  the  DRRI 
graduate  will  probably  further  highlight  the  vital  importance  of  organizational  and  practical 
skills.  Instructors  need  job  experiences  in  order  to  train  students  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  "out  there." 
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Pl.uk  Wluic  I  r:im mi:  I  mphasis 


Since  the  tiisl  OKKl  classes,  some  graduates  have  iiiticiml  the  black  white 
eiiil  basis  that  charactci  i/cs  1  > K K I  naming  ami  leiiuesteil  more  non  black  mmoiilv  >:i onp 
li.iminc  content  It  in  iinpot taut  to  note  (hat  l > K K I  has  responded  In  increasing  training 
m  non  bl.uk  mmoittv  group  areas,  hut  'tie  eiitieism  has  peisisted  I  he  optimal  halanee  ol 
training  eontent  ullim.ilch  depends  upon  tne  ioh  neeilsot  graduates  However,  the  lealils 
ol  black  iisihilitv  m  the  \nm  and  in  the  KK  I  t>  program  mav  explain  the  persistence  ol 
the  criticism 

\n  anal\  sis  ol  KK  I  (>  personnel  m  the  \rmv  as  conttastcd  to  the  \rin>  as  a 
wliol  mo.:  on  a  quantitative  model  ol  institutional  discrimination,  showed  that  blacks 
louinl  to  be  draniaticallv  inerrepiesented  m  KK  I  t>  positions  m  the  Aritiv  (department 
ot  the  \rmv  IIKK.  I'1 ’to  Vi  the  end  ol  l  isuhfai  I  0  blacks  constituted  about  '  ? 
pciccnt  ot  the  total  \nn\  population .  hovvevei.  o o  peicent  o!  all  Arms  enlisted  KK  l  it 
positions  were  occupied  In  black  enlisted  peisonnel.  While  blacks  accounted  tor  about  s 
pci  cent  ol  the  \nm  ol'ticcr  population,  about  percent  ot  all  ol'liccr  KK  bO  positions 
were  held  In  blacks  \lso,  the  overwhelming  tnaioritv  ot  all  nnnoritv  group  peisonnel  in 
the  \rniv  are  black  si>  that  it  is  likeli  that  discussions  and  studies  ot' discrimination  In 
race  vvouhl  emphasize  blacks 

Neithei  the  composition  ol  the  \rniv  not  the  composition  ot  the  \rniv  KK  I  t' 
program  are  the  responsibihtv  ol  PKKI  However,  an  explicit  acknow  lodgment  ot  the 
racial  composition  ot  militate  and  program  personnel  and  its  effect  on  the  selection  ot 
training  content  might  meet  the  needs  ot  those  who  perceive  an  overemphasis  ot' black 
training  content  m  spite  ol  cumculum  changes  to  reduce  black  content  Another  training 
appioaclt  might  be  to  chill  more  ot  the  locus  ot  training  avvav  trom  the  studv  ot  mmoritv 
groups  and  women  to  a  studv  ol  racism  and  the  median  stits  ot  racial  disciimmation  In 
the  end.  the  allocation  ot  training  content  must  be  dependent  on  the  iob  needs  of  graduate 

Miscellaneous  training  Issues 

•  the  relationship  between  Phase  I  and  Phase  II,  while  somewhat 
conceptuallv  logical,  seems  strained  bv  different  approaches 
and  st>  les,  a  multi  Service  set  ol  disparate  stiategies,  and 


different  faculty  members  Only  4  s  percent  ol  the  Phase  I 
faculty  respondents  and  7s  percent  ol  Phase  II  faculty  re¬ 
spondents  agreed  that  they  were  complementary  I  here  was 
fairly  high  consensus  Phase  I.  M  percent.  Phase  II  MX  percent 
on  the  feeling  that  much  more  attention  should  he  given  to  the 
Phase  1-Phase  II  transition  Students  commented  on  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  maintaining  their  level  ol  intensity  ol  feeling  in  Phase 
II,  and  that  for  some  Phase  II  was  "naturally  a  letdown." 

•  The  increase  in  importance  given  to  sexism  as  a  major  type  of 
discrimination  might  he  perceived  as  diluting  the  efforts  to 
eliminate  racism  I  Ins  potential  conflict  seems  worth  examin¬ 
ing.  tor  47  percent  agreed  and  37  percent  of  the  faculty  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  statement  "While  sexism  may  he  important, 
racism  should  still  he  the  mam  focus  for  1 '» K  K 1  training.” 

Sexism  has.  trom  students,  been  getting  more  attention  at 
DRRI  and  was  highlighted  during  many  student  interviews. 

Some  faculty  and  students  have  expressed  frustration  at  the 
low  level  of  sexism  awareness  in  DRRI  training  content  and 
that  non-sexist  means  more  than  not  calling  females  “girls  " 

•  Performance  standards  at  DRRI  reel n ire  further  examination  and 
explicit  linkages  with  job  performance.  \  arums  performance 
criteria  currently  used  are  not  highly  related  to  each  other  and 
academic  tests  are  still  a  source  of  student  dissatisfaction 


Perceived  Consequences  of  DRRI  and  KR  I  O 
Involvement 

Hie  effects  ol  DRRI  and  RR  K)  career  involvement  on  one’s  military  career  re¬ 
quire  direct  attention  The  data  from  both  this  survey  and  other  data  suggest  that  the  rumors 
about  how  such  experiences  negatively  affect  the  attitudes  and  military  are  much  more  nega¬ 
tive  than  a  systematic  assessment  of  graduates’  perceptions  suggests.  The  majority  of  graduates 
perceive  positive  or  neutral  effects  of  their  DRRI  and  RR  10  experiences.  However,  there 
are  a  small  but  substantial  minority  of  graduates  who  do  perceive  a  negative  effect 

The  frustration  expressed  by  graduates  seemed  most  severe  w  hen  graduates  w  ere 
in  situations  that  were  greatly  insulated  from  the  commander  and  where  he  she  was  not 
permitted  to  Ire  every  active;  i.e..  where  t.isk  frequency  was  low,  particularly  command 
consultative-type  tasks.  The  higher  ranking,  white  graduate  appears  to  be  the  least  satisfied 
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with  Ins  roli:  .1  finding  consistent l\  reported  in  site  visits  Non-white  personnel  are  assumed 
to  l>e  motivated  to  participate  aiul  lead  KR  ID  programs,  tor  many  Army  personnel  see  the 
KK  I  (>  progi.mi  as  heme  for  non  whites  l  he  white  gtaduate  not  only  must  demonstrate 
and  rationalize  his  concern  lor  suspecting  white  unit  personnel,  hut  must  pass  a  test  of  motiva 
••on  to  con  wine  suspicious  non  while  personnel  and  especially  non  while  graduate  colleagues 

I  urtlier.  he  heeoines  identified  as  a  pari  ol  j  program  that  is  unpopular  with  higher  ranking 
command  personnel,  a  position  that  is  unlikely  to  enhance  hts  efficiency  rating  which  is  an 
intolerable  situation  tor  anyone  with  career  aspuations  As  a  seasoned  officer  in  another 
study  simply  put  it.  ou're  not  likely  to  find  your  water  walkers  here"  (McDowell.  |d7h|. 
Rather  than  denying  or  avoiding  (his  issue,  it  seems  much  wiser  to  directly  and  clearly 
acknowledge  this  tmdmg  and  begin  to  investigate  its  determinants.  Such  an  examination 
ot  perceived  consequences  accompanied  hy  more  contact  with  graduates  in  the  tic  Id  may 
decrease  "burnout"  jiul  remove  pc  options  that  serve  as  harriers  tor  higher  quality  person¬ 
nel  to  choose  RK  1-0  careers  In  lad  it  appears  to  he  m  DRKl's  interest  to  publicize  this 
data,  since  about  percent  ol  graduates  tclithat  DKRI  ini' reused  their  intention  to  stay 
m  the  military  ,  i  h is  figure  compares  favorably  with  any  ol  a  my  riad  ot  programs  and 
incentives  that  are  specifically  designed  to  to  keep  personnel  in  the  military. 

Ilie  Image  of  DKRI 

Very  little  evidence  was  found  m  this  study  to  corroborate  a  negative,  activist 
image  ot  DKRI  Interviews  with  Army  command  personnel  revealed  generally  positive 
feelings  shout  DKRI.  with  existing  negative  perceptions  more  sharply  focused  at  speeilic 
elements  ol  the  KR  ID  program  Army  unit  personnel  were  generally  unaware  of  DRRI 
and  its  alleged  activist  reputation.  \\  Mile  the  lack  of  data  for  perjorativ  .*  labels  on  DRKI 
is  encouraging,  the  large  percentage  ol  Army  personnel  who  had  never  heard  of  DKRI  w  ar¬ 
rants  attention. 

I  he  intense  personal  feelings  that  many  students  leave  I’liase  I  with  are  in  most 
wavs  a  testimony  to  the  substantial  impact  of  DRRI  training  However,  in  more  subtle 
ways,  there  may  be  some  eounterproduetiveness  in  the  almost  evangelistic  fervor  of 
graduates  It  is  possible  that  this  sense  of  dedication  has  been  confused  w  ith  activism  by 


commanders  in  the  held,  or  graduates,  armed  with  new  awareness  and  new  teelings  about 
self,  may  be  overeager  to  share  their  discoveries  and  become  impatient  with  those  who  are 
not  able  to  enhance  their  own  awareness  ol  the  subtle  aspects  ol  discrimination. 

Phase  I  had  differential  training  effects  on  non-whites,  some  of  whom  departed 
less  in  favor  of  racial  integration  and  more  in  favor  of  racial  separation  than  when  they 
arrived  While  the  merits  of  these  philosophies  are  debatable,  the  clear  Army  policy  endors¬ 
ing  racial  harmony  leaves  little  room  for  any  belief  other  than  an  endorsement  of  racial 
integration 

The  changes  in  self-perceptions  voiced  by  some  students  were  by  and  large  seen 
positively.  However,  the  validity  of  these  changes  are  mediated  by  their  implications  for 
success  on  the  job.  For  example,  one  student  after  Phase  I  commented: 

“1  changed  my  attitude  toward  people  in  authority.  I  used  to 
have  blind  obedience  before  just  followed  orders.  Now  I  will 
question  seniors  more  than  before.” 

Such  changes  might  be  universally  applauded  in  personal  growth  contexts,  but  these  changes 
might  not  necessarily  be  productive  in  an  Army  environment. 

The  potential  anxiety  associated  with  the  expression  of  a  new  conceptual  framework 
that  gives  permission  to  communicate  feelings  in  the  context  of  a  strongly  hierarchical  organiza¬ 
tional  environment  which  stresses  cognitive  forms  of  expression  can  be  stressful.  As  one 
student  put  it,  "It's  a  challenging  job-you  lose  friends  and  may  lose  your  family.” 

The  important  point  is  that  the  value  of  changes  associated  with  training  is  exclu¬ 
sively  determined  by  the  relationship  of  the  changes  to  job  performance.  If  more  self- 
awareness  is  a  characteristic  of  competent  RR/FO  performance,  then  such  changes  are  de¬ 
sirable.  However,  it  seems  that  such  changes  in  self  may  not  be  desirable  in  all  circumstances. 

It  would  be  useful  for  DRRI  to  allocate  specific  training  resources  to  deal  with  changes  in 
self  and  their  relation  to  job  performance.  Most  human  relations  training  programs  routinely 
include  a  segment  on  transfer  of  training  to  the  “back  home  environment.”  DRRI  presently 
devotes  some  training  to  transfer  issues,  but  more  is  clearly  indicated. 
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One  final  point  about  the  image  of  DRRI  relates  to  the  characteristics  of  Army 
RR/LO  personnel.  Blacks  are  dramatically  overrepresented  in  RR/EO  positions,  so  that  it 
is  likely  that  RR/FO,  and  DRRI  indirectly,  will  he  perceived  as  a  program  for  blacks  regard¬ 
less  ol  protestations  to  the  contrary.  Also,  data  are  available  relevant  to  the  perceptions  of 
the  quality  ol  RR/FO  personnel  and  indirectly  to  the  quality  of  DRRI  graduates.^  Compari¬ 
sons  oi  Enlisted  Hficiency  Report  Weighted  Average  Scores  between  RR/EO  personnel  and 
Army  personnel  in  general,  show  small  differences  across  H5  to  F‘>  ranks.  However,  com¬ 
parisons  by  mental  categories,  derived  from  AIQT  scores,  between  RR/FO  enlisted  personnel 
and  personnel  in  an  analogous  personnel  actions  MOS.  show  that  RR/EO  personnel  have  less 
than  one-hall  .is  many  personnel  in  percentage  terms  in  the  higher  mental  categories  (I  and  II), 
and  almost  three  times  as  many  in  the  lowest  mental  category  (IV).  Since  intelligence  or 
intellectual  aptitude  is  formally  a  higher  valued  characteristic  in  the  Army,  the  image  com¬ 
municated  by  a  program  staffed  by  personnel  who  have  disproportionately  lower  levels  of 
intellectual  aptitude  must  suffer. 

Command  Support 

It  is  evident  from  (his  study  that  today  the  job  of  the  DRRI  graduate  is  more 
diverse  and  the  roles  and  tasks  more  heterogeneous  than  in  the  past.  The  original  conception 
of  DRRI.  based  on  a  pyramid  training  of  trainers  model,  seemed  most  appropriate  as  the 
military  services  began  to  confront  racism.  However,  in  the  last  few  years  the  overall  strategy 
of  each  of  the  Services  has  changed  with  an  increase  in  the  development  of  the  command/ 
consultant  role  ol  its  professional  RR/FO  personnel  and  a  concomitant  decrease  in  the  re¬ 
liance  on  race  relations  instruction  as  the  anti-racism  strategy.  More  race  relations  instruc¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  seen  as  the  most  effective  strategy  to  eliminate  racism.  While  some  graduates 
still  serve  in  the  instructor  role,  this  is  not  their  exclusive  role,  and  time  is  spent  in  other  roles, 
expecially  the  equal  opportunity  staf  f  role. 


TJata  furnished  by  Office  of  bqual  Opportunity  Programs,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
Department  of  the  Army. 


Hie  vital  importance  of  the  commander  in  the  effectiveness  ol  the  installation 
RR  I'O  program  has  been  emphasized  m  a  recent  analysis  ol  the  Army  unit  race  relations 
training  program  tHiett  and  Nordlie.  I‘>7m  Ihe  perceptions  of  l>RKI  graduates  in  this 
study  further  reintorced  the  critical  role  ol  command  I  lie  amount  of  command  support 
most  strongly  distinguished  higher  and  lower  quality  RR/I  ()  programs,  and  it  also  cor 
related  strongly  with  the  overall  joh  satisfaction  of  the  graduate  (Iraduates  consistently 
requested  more  training  on  how  to  deal  w  ith  their  command 

The  notion  of  command  responsibility  is  nearly  sacred  m  the  military  I  arlier 
anti-discrimination  strategies  that  seemed  to  be  implicitly  modeled  on  a  “gel  the  racist 
commander  motif,  which  may  have  been  appropriate  at  an  earlier  point  m  the  overall 
development  of  strategy,  do  not  seem  to  work  now  I  he  commander  is  the  commander, 
and  tlu  data  suggest  that  his  support  is  necessary  lor  an  ellective  race  relations  piogtam 
Adversary .  coni  ron  tat  in  e  approaches  with  the  command  structure  do  not  api>ear  to  be 
likely  to  be  successful.  Hie  fact  that  the  non  participation  of  Nt'O's  and  officers  in  race 
relations  instruction  is  perceived  as  the  most  serious  problem  ol  race  relations  instruction 
suggests  that  command  will  simply  opt  out  when  presented  with  programs  that  do  not 
appear  to  mee t  their  needs,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the  effectiveness  ol  the  program 
Based  on  this  rationale,  the  tact  that  graduates  see  the  “commander's  opinion"  as  the  lt\ist 
important  indicator  of  the  racial  climate  at  an  installation  seems  unfortunate  and  serves 
to  guarantee  the  less-than-desired  quality  ol  success  in  race  relations  programs  in  the 
military.  Albeit,  many  commanders  may  not  be  aware  of  the  racial  climate  m  their 
command  However,  the  failure  to  deal  explicitly  with  the  commander,  the  allocator  of 
a  sources,  would  seem  to  limit  the  success  of  any  endeavor  Ihe  acknowledged  importance 
ot  increased  command  support  is  even  further  continued  by  its  endorsement  by  graduates 
as  the  most  effective  strategy  to  eliminate  discrimination 

DRRI  graduates  rate  the  number  ol  racial  incidents  on  an  installation  as  the 
most  important  indicator  ol  racial  climate.  It  would  seem  that  racial  tension  would  be 
I  airly  well  developed  to  lead  to  racial  conflict  I  iirthet.  racial  conflict  in  I ‘>7  7  is  simply  not 


manifested  in  physical,  confrontativc  manners  as  it  was  in  1 4><>5  to  ll>7()  Waiting  for  racial 
incidents  to  occur  eliminates  hope  for  progress  in  eliminating  institutional  discrimination 
and  re  m  to  ices  commanders  to  lower  or  maintain  current  levels  ot  awareness  and  resources 
to  eliminate  racism.  As  many  commanders  expressed  it.  "I  don't  have  a  race  problem  in  my 
unit  because  there  haven't  been  any  racial  incidents."  Since  commanders  are  aware  that 
racial  incidents  in  their  command  will  reflect  badly  on  their  own  performance,  there  will 
be  very  few  reported,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  race  relations  and  the  extent  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  At  a  time  when  most  organizations  are  coining  to  realize  that  the  more  subtle  and 
insidious  forms  of  discrimination  are  institutional  in  nature,  both  DRRI  graduates  and  com¬ 
manders  continue  to  buy  into  racial  incidents  as  the  best  measure  of  racial  tensions.  This 
belief  instigates  a  set  ot  dynamics  which  lead  to  a  paradox  that,  as  one  graduate  put  it,  states 
“the  only  way  foi  us  to  eliminate  racism  here  is  to  go  out  and  start  a  racial  incident  and 
then  maybe  we'll  be  able  to  get  something  done."  I  he  RR/TO  program-command  relation¬ 
ship  must  receive  greater  training  emphasis  for  the  RR/i  O  program  to  be  effective. 

Inlerorgani/ational  Relationships 

Organizational  relationships  between  DRRI.  each  phase  ol  training,  DOD,  and 
individual  military  services  seem  less  than  clear.  In  the  course  ot  this  study,  many  respon¬ 
dents  appeared  somewhat  confused  about  which  military  agency  was  responsible  for  DRRI 
policy  aiul  operations.  1  or  example,  fifty-eight  percent  ot  the  laculty  agreed  with  the 
following  statement 

Policy  for  Phase  I  DRRI  is  set  by  the  DOD  Race  Relations 
Education  Board. 

Information  published  by  DRRI  about  operations  and  policy  states: 

Operations  of  the  DRRI  are  subject  to  policy  guidance  by 
the  Race  Relations  l-ducation  Board  ot  the  Department  ot 
Defense. 

If  “set  by"  is  the  same  as  “subject  to  guidance  by."  then  at  least  one-halt  the  faculty 
correctly  understands  the  DOD-DKRI  relationship.  Regardless  of  which  answer  is  Ihe 
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correct  answer,  about  one-halt  the  taculty  do  not  correctly  understand  the  organizational 
relationship. 

Army  Phase  11.  according  to  a  recent  Memorandum  for  the  Record  (Lewis,  1976), 
is  to  be  developed  and  implemented  by  the  U  S.  Army  Administration  Center  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  and  Phase  II  training  is  reviewed  and  approved  by  TRADOC'  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.  Many  of  our  respondents  believed  that  Phase  II  was  operated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Director  of  hqual  Opportunity  Programs  in  Washington,  D  C'. 
The  aforementioned  MFR  also  points  out  that  Army  policy  is  developed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  agency  responsible  for  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Phase  II  is  located  over  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  training  itself:  and  that 
another  agency  located  in  a  different  place  has  approval  for  the  implementation  of  the 
training;  and  that  a  different  agency  at  a  different  location  develops  the  policy  that  deter¬ 
mines  what  those  trainees  do  on  the  job;  and  that  the  training  itself  follows  a  highly  intense 
and  unusual  different  training  experience  (Phase  I)  that  was  developed,  implemented,  and 
approved  by  another  set  of  different  agencies.  While  this  matrix  of  relationships  is  theo¬ 
retically  possible,  one  wonders  about  its  effectiveness  in  terms  of  developing  a  training 
program  designed  to  produce  effective  on-the-job  performance.  At  a  minimum,  relevant 
RR/EO  personnel  should  know  who  does  what  to  whom  and  why! 

The  generally  low  level  of  interorganizational  coordination  is  also  felt  in  the 
student  selection  process.  DRRI  does  not  know  exactly  which  Army  students  and  how 
many  Army  students  will  attend  training  until  the  first  day  of  training.  Without  precise 
knowledge  of  who  will  attend  training,  DRRI  cannot  furnish  students  with  satisfactory 
advance  information  about  the  training,  nor  can  DRRI  plan  to  develop  training  strategies 
that  can  take  advantage  of  the  different  types  of  students  and  the  different  types  of  training 
needs.  Further,  the  general  lack  of  coordination  with  other  Army  agencies  limits  the  ability 
of  the  agency  to  know  who  actually  attended  training  and  to  be  aware  of  the  validity  of 
their  selection  standards. 

The  most  profound  consequences  of  poor  interagency  coordination  has  been 
the  creation  of  a  gap  between  decision-making/policy  operations  about  DRRI  training  and 
decision-making/policy  operations  about  the  job  of  the  DRRI  graduate.  DRRI  is  subject  to 


policy  guidance  Iron)  one  set  of  agencies  anil  has  developed  curricula  based  on  this  guidance. 

I  ach  group  of  respondents  in  this  study  assumed  that  the  goal  ot  DRRI  training  was  to  train 
race  relations  instructors  fifty -five  percent  ot  the  Army  students  in  the  class  studied  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  one-half  of  their  job  tune  or  more  providing  race  relations  instruction  when 
they  returned  to  their  installation.  One  out  of  live  students  expected  to  spend  almost  all  ot 
their  tune  as  a  race  relations  instructor  Phase  I  faculty  respondents  also  expected  Army 
students  to  return  to  the  field  to  provide  race  relations  instruction.  Sixty-tour  percent  ot  the 
Phase  I  faculty  respondents,  compared  with  only  Id  percent  ot  the  Phase  11  faculty  respondents, 
expected  students  to  spend  one-half  ot  their  tune  or  more  providing  race  relations  instruction 
In  spite  ot  the  expansion  of  the  mission  of  DRRI  in  ll>  '4  to  train  equal  opportunity/human 
resources  management  specialists  and  Army  Phase  I!  doctrine,  most  students  believed  that 
DRRI  training  was  designed  to  produce  race  relations  instructors.  Perhaps  the  expectations 
created  by  local  installation  commanders  and  RR  PO  officers  remain  regardless  ot  guidance 
to  the  contrary . 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Army  has  made  substantial  changes  in  the  RR/PO  program 
policy  and  operation.  Data  from  the  first  Annual  Assessment  of  the  Army's  Iqual  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Program  make  it  clear  that  the  Army  has  changed  both  its  emphasis  of  the  importance 
and  type  of  race  relations  instruction  and  its  use  ot  DRRI  graduates. 

"Hie  racial  strife,  turmoil  and  divisiveness  of  the  late  60's  and  early 
70's  dictated  a  training  and  education  program  oriented  to  racial  harmony 
Apparent  calm  and  lack  of  racial  confrontation  exist  in  the  \rmy  today 
Positive  efforts  are  required  to  deepen  this  i  'million,  in  view  of  White 
feelings  that  the  Army  has  gone  too  far  with  this  program  and  minority 
suspicions  of  promises  of  equal  opportunity  for  upward  mobility.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  RRAI  ()  training  and  education  program's  thiust 
should  be  toward  management  practices  and  functions  that  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  all  soldiers."  (Department  of  the  Army  HRR.  1476.) 

Thus,  the  job  of  RK/PO  personnel  and  DRRI  graduates  has  dramatically  shifted  away  from 
providing  race  relations  instruction  to  emphasizing  equal  opportunity  management  practices. 

In  the  Army,  chuiti-of-command  personnel  conduct  race  relations  instruction,  not  DRRI 
graduates,  who  may  monitor,  coordinate  and  assist  race  relations  education 
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Also,  the  goals  and  strategics  ol  race  relations  instruction  in  the  Army  have  changed. 
DRR1  provides  students  a  model  of  race  relations  instruction  in  which  the  small  group  discus¬ 
sion  method  is  seen 


.  as  a  means  ol  exposing  personnel  to  differing  racial  and 
ethnic  lile  styles  and  concerns,  opening  communication  channels 
among  themselves,  identifying  intergroup  problems  and  sources 
of  stress.  ...”  (DRRI,  1976.) 

In  contrast.  Army  revisions  of  its  race  relations  instruction  program  are  designed  to: 

•  Deemphasize  racial/ethnic  differences  in  educational 
material  and  exploit  commonalities  and  the  cultural 
pluralism  that  exists  in  our  society. 

•  Assist  in  identifying  and  combating  various  forms  of 
institutional  discrimination  and  sexism. 

(Department  of  the  Army  HRR,  1976.) 

It  is  imperative  that  interagency  coordination  between  DRRI  and  relevant  Army 
agencies  improve  before  DRRI  training  can  meet  the  job  needs  of  its  students.  Clear  and 
precise  statements  ot  policy  about  the  goals  and  implementation  procedures  of  RR/KO 
programs  need  to  be  shared  among  DRRI  and  Army  agencies  in  order  for  DRRI  to  develop 
training  programs  designed  to  produce  quality  RR/tO  personnel  in  the  Army. 
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PSYCHOMETRIC  PROPERTIES  OF  INSTRUMENTS 


Nearly  all  of  the  measures  of  racially-oriented  variables  utilized  in  this  study  are 
totally  or  in  part  the  result  of  prior  developmental  work  on  military  populations.  Therefore 
the  psychometric  properties  of  these  instruments  have  been  previously  documented.  How¬ 
ever.  it  is  still  important  to  document  these  properties  lor  their  current  utilization  to  insure 
that  they  maintain  satisfactory  levels  of  reliability  and  validity. 


Reliability 


The  reliability  of  each  of  the  instruments  or  scales  used  in  this  study  are  presented 
in  Table  18.  in  this  table,  the  number  of  items  on  each  scale  and  an  estimate  ol  the  internal 
consistency  reliability  are  presented.  Internal  consistency  was  estimated  by  calculating  the 
coefficient  alpha,  which  is  based  on  the  average  correlation  among  items  and  the  number  of 
items  on  a  scale.  It  represents  the  expected  correlation  of  one  scale  with  alternative  forms 
containing  the  same  number  of  items,  and  provides  a  satisfactory  estimate  ot  reliability  since 
the  major  source  of  measurement  error  is  usually  content  sampling  (Nunnally.  l^b?).  Most 
of  the  scale  reliabilities  are  adequate,  although  a  few.  with  small  numbers  of  items,  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  low  to  warrant  limited  confidence  when  interpreting  results.  Our  attempt  io  assess 
a  w  ide  range  of  variables  without  using  an  enormously  long  instrument  resulted  in  some 
scales  w  ith  only  a  few  items  and  low  levels  of  reliability  .  Future  assessments  will  be  able 
to  use  fewer  scales  of  higher  reliability. 


Validity 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  among  scales  was  executed  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  scales  measure  what  they  purport  to;  i.e..  that  they  have  construct  validity. 
Interscale  correlations  should  be  in  directions  that  would  be  hypothesized  based  on  the 
meaning  of  the  underlying  constructs  of  each  scale;  and  they  should  be  sufficiently  modest 
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Table  IK 


Psychometric  Characteristics  of  Scales:  Reliability 

(N  =  83 ) 

Instrument/Scale 

Numbers  of  Items 

Internal  Consistency 
Reliability 

Perceived  Discrimination  against  Blacks 
(PDB) 

6 

.83 

Attitude  toward  Racial  Interaction  (ATI) 

6 

,7b 

Feelings  of  Reverse  Racism  (FRR) 

6 

.67 

Racial  Climate  (RC) 

6 

.63 

Interracial  Behavior  (IB) 

5 

.88 

Behavioral  Intentions  (Bl) 

10 

.84 

Judgments  of  Racial  Prejudice  (JRP) 

5 

.52 

In-Channel  Actions  (ICA) 

8 

64 

Out-Channel  Actions  (OCA) 

11 

.79 

Knowledge  j 

8 

.64 

Knowledge  ^ 

7 

.59 

Knowledge  4 

9 

.78 

Knowledge -p 

24 

.85 

to  imply  that  scales  are  measuring  related,  yet  different  constructs.  The  correlations  among 
scales  are  presented  in  Table  19. 

Generally,  the  pattern  of  correlations  is  similar  to  prior  work  with  these  variables 
and  in  the  expected,  hypothesized  directions.  Personnel  who  perceive  higher  levels  of 
discrimination  against  non-whites  (PDB)  tend  to: 
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Table  14 


Correlations  among  Altitudinal.  Perceptual.  Behavioral 
and  Knowledge  Variables 

(N  =  83) 


Attitude  Perceptions 

Knowl- 

Behavior 

Attitude  Perceptions 

ATI 

FRR 

RC 

JRP 

ICA 

OCA 

edge 

IB 

Bl 

Perceived  Discrimination 
againM  Blacks  ( P1)B  > 

+.27* 

•  .03 

-  .04 

+  .35* 

H 

-  .07 

+.22* 

+  .47* 

+.30* 

Attitude  toward  Rjcial 
Interaction  i  A  M  i 

-  .37* 

-  .15 

+  14 

+  .14 

-  21* 

+.36* 

+  .33* 

+.24* 

Feelings  of  Reverse 

Racism  ( FRR  > 

+  .11 

.07 

-  .10 

+.05 

-  .36* 

-  .23* 

-  .30* 

Racial  Climate  <  RC) 

•  .23  * 

-  .17 

-  .01 

-  .42* 

-  .01 

-  .01 

Judgments  of  Racial 

Prejudice  (JRP) 

-  .54* 

* 

oc 

© 

+  .18* 

+  .04 

+.15 

In-Channel  Actions  (ICA) 

-  .03 

+  .11 

+.26* 

+.21* 

Out-Channel  Actions  (OCAl 

+.03 

-  .01 

+.07 

Knowledge 

+.26* 

+.17 

Interracial  Behavior  (IB) 

+.60* 

Behavioral  Intentions  (Bl) 

_ 

•Statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level. 


a  have  mon •  positive  attitudes  toward  racial  interaction  (ATI); 

•  perceive  more  prejudice  in  the  scenarios  (JRP) 

•  have  more  racial  knowledge; 
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•  have  more  frequent  interracial  behavior  (IB), 

•  be  more  likely  to  engage  in  interracial  behavior  I B1 ) 

Personnel  who  perceive  that  whites  feel  threatened  by  non-whites  and  that  non-whites  receive 
more  favorable  treatment  (IRRi  tend  to 

•  have  less  positive  attitudes  toward  racial  interaction  (ATI ), 

•  have  less  racial  knowledge. 

•  have  less  frequent  interracial  behavior  (IB). 

•  be  less  likely  to  engage  in  interracial  behavior  ( Bl ). 

A  separate  analysis  calculated  the  relationships  between  those  instruments  used  by 
DRRI  and  those  instruments  specifically  developed  and  utilized  for  this  study.  Whereas  our 
instruments  were  developed  on  military  populations,  those  instruments  used  by  DRRI  were 
apparently  developed  in  civilian  settings  Little  information  about  their  psychometric  char¬ 
acteristics  is  available  in  any  DRRI  report  F  or  example.  The  Opinion  Inventory  was  developed 
only  for  whites  to  assess  their  attitudes  about  blacks  (Wood  min  see  and  Cook,  1967),  but  is 
apparently  used  for  personnel  of  all  races.  The  Nominal  Index  was  developed  at  DRRI  as  a 
composite  predictor  from  the  other  instruments.  However,  little  data  about  its  reliability 
or  validity  are  available. 

The  correla'ions  between  our  instruments  (HSR)  and  DRRI  instruments  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  20.  Generally,  associations  seem  to  be  in  the  hypothesized  directions.  The 
Integration/Separation  indices  are  not  significantly  related  to  ATI,  suggesting  that  their  con¬ 
cepts  of  integration  are  somewhat  different  The  role  of  women  scale  is  highly  related  to 
the  racial  variables,  suggesting  some  association  with  racial  and  sexual  attitudes. 

The  scores  of  DRRI  students  on  our  instruments  tended  to  be  somewhat  different 
from  the  general  Army  population  that  was  used  to  develop  the  instruments.  DRRI  students 
are  self-selected  in  large  part  and  have  a  different  set  of  racial  attitudes  compared  *o  the 
general  Army  population.  For  example,  the  mean  ATI  score  for  the  1976-3  class  was  about 
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Table  20 


Correlations  among  DRRI  and  HSR  Instruments 

(N  =  83) 


HSR  Instruments 


Perceived  Discrimination 
against  Blacks  (PDBl 

Attitude  toward  Racial 
Interaction  ( ATI ) 

Peelings  of  Reverse 
Racism  (FRR  l 

Racial  Climate  f  RC ) 


Judgments  of  Racial 
Prejudice  (JRP) 

In-Channel  Actions  (ICA) 

Out-Channel  Actions  (OC  A) 

Knowledge 

Interracial  Behavior  (IB) 
Behavioral  Intentions  (BI) 


Opinion 

Inv 

Penick 

Inv. 

Pro 

Inf. 

Pro- 

Sep. 

IEC 

Inf. 

PER 

ACT 

Role  of 
Women 

Nominal 

index 

.39* 

■ 

+  .27* 

+.04 

-  .30* 

-  .27* 

+.16 

-  .39* 

-  .38* 

-  .43* 

+  n 

+  .11 

-  .05 

-  .05 

+  .18* 

-  .35* 

-  .35* 

+.35* 

■  .10 

+  .04 

+.28* 

+  .18* 

-  .02 

-  .32* 

+.44* 

+.28* 

+  .13 

+  .07 

+.23* 

+  .04 

+  22* 

+.06 

-  .23* 

+.26* 

+.12 

-  .34* 

+.05 

+  .02 

-  .16 

.03 

+.09 

•  .01 

-  .20* 

-  .30* 

-  .33* 

+  .1 1 

+  .03 

-  .16 

-  .18* 

-  .17 

+.1 1 

-  .29* 

-  .28* 

+.05 

-  .11 

-  .05 

-  .08 

+.01 

+  1 1 

-  .08 

+.13 

+.05 

-  .39* 

+  .11 

-  .20* 

•  .14 

-  .25* 

-  .03 

+  .44* 

-.43* 

-  .40* 

-  .48* 

+.26* 

+.01 

-  .18* 

-  .14 

-  .43* 

-  .48* 

•  .47* 

+.27* 

-  .01 

-.14 

-  .04 

-  .29* 

-  .47* 

♦Statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level. 


27  out  of  a  possible  30.  Therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  change  from  training  with 
such  a  restricted  range  of  possible  scores.  Communication  with  DRRI  research  staff,  the 
lengthy  versions  of  DRRI  instrumentation,  and  the  lack  of  psychometric  data  on  their  instru¬ 
ments  suggest  that  little  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  more  precise,  reliable  subsets  of 
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data  front  DRRI  results.  Therefore,  we  would  hypothesize  that  DRRI  instruments  are 
perhaps  more  susceptible  to  error  sources  like  range  restrictions  anil  recommend  that  psy¬ 
chometric  analyses  be  conducted  on  DRRI  instruments. 


I- ACTOR  ANALYSIS  OK  DKKI  liRAIHIATI-  TASKS 


\  principal  components  l.icloi  analysis  with  a  varuuax  rotation  was  run  on  the 
ts  items  that  described  task  frequence  lot  DKKI  graduates  Item  means  wete  substituted 
lot  missing  data  I  lie  results  of  this  anal\  sis  are  presented  m  I  able  2 1 

I  mu  mcanmglul  lactois  emerged  Iron)  this  analysis  I  lie  last  two  I  actors  do 
not  include  a  sullicicnl  number  ol  items  to  he  psychomcliically  reliable .  hut  will  he 
included  tot  their  descriptive  value  I  actors  were  determined  hy  selecting  items  that 
loaded  40  oi  higlici  on  each  scale  I  lie  scores  on  each  item  were  summed  to  equal  a 
(actor  score  I  lie  higher  the  laclor  score,  the  more  liequent  the  graduate  performs  those 
l\  pes  ol  tasks  l‘he  specific  items  in  each  lactoi  are  presented  m  I  able  '  I.  along  with  the 
factor  loading  and  mean  Dequeues  value  loi  the  item  I  ach  ol  the  responses  was  haseil  on 
the  follow  mg  frequency  continuum 

I  Never 

I  ess  than  once  a  month. 

4  Once  a  month 
4  I  wo  tunes  a  month 
s  One  tune  a  week 
o  i  wo  oi  more  times  a  week 

Most  item  means  tall  between  and  t.  ot  "less  than  once  a  month  to  "two  tunes  a  month 
I  actor  loadings  indicate  the  strength  oi  association  between  the  item  and  t h  •  overall  lactoi 
Items  unit  highest  lactoi  loadings  lend  to  define  .lie  meaning  ol  the  lactoi.  by  repiesenting 
its  center 

An  analysis  was  also  done  tv’  assess  tin  relationship  between  task  lactoi  scores  and 
time  spent  on  various  tasks  (  oitelation  coetficients  were  calculated  between  each  task  score 
and  each  general  type  ol  task  to  provide  some  evidence  ot  validity  lor  factors  t  orrelations 
with  non  KK  IO  military  duties  are  high  with  all  lactois  suggesting  that  giaduatcs  lend  to 
perform  less  frequently  any  ty  pe  ot  task  as  they  spend  more  tune  in  non  KK  I  t)  duties. 
(Generally,  the  correlations  on  each  task  score  are  higher  with  the  appropriate,  most  relevant 
tasks  I  or  example.  I  OS  task  score  is  most  associated  with  tune  spent  on  counseling. 


investigating,  ami  collecting  information  tasks,  which  are  part  of  the  equal  opportunity  staff 
role,  whereas,  the  KKI  task  score  is  most  highly  related  to  the  preparation  of  materials,  con 
ducting  race  relations  instruction,  and  conducting  training  courses  tasks  The  correlations 
with  the  t'C'  task  score  are  less  clear,  but  are  highest  with  the  assisting  chain  of  command 
tasks  and  the  fcOS  tasks.  Correlations  with  the  IV  score  tend  to  Ire  significant  across  many 
tasks,  indicating  that  coordination  tasks  involve  all  content  ureas  of  the  graduates'  jobs 


Table  21 

factor  Analysis  of  l  ask  Items 
<N  5I‘>) 


factor  1  1  qual  Opportunity  Stall  (1  OS) 

factor 

Loading 

Task  Mean 
Frequency 

Maintaining  liaison  with  civic  action  agencies  lor  assistance 
available  in  matters  ot  disci (initiation  attes  ting  nnlitaiv 
personnel 

.78 

'in 

Seeking  cooperation  ami  paiticipation  lioin  surrounding 
civ  ilian  community 

.77 

2.42 

Making  iiiv| mi ics  relative  to  race  sex  discrimination 
complaints 

t'K 

3.40 

Maintaining  cooperative  working  relations  with  I’uhlic 
Inlonnation  or  I’lihhc  Allans  Ollice 

t>5 

2.55 

Writing  oi  ivviewmg  reports  on  lace  se\  discrimination 
incidents 

<»4 

3.02 

1  vplormg  possible  iinlicatois  ol  lacial  unrest  and  techniques 
to  avoid  resolve  serious  incidents 

of) 

3  t’2 

Recommending  methods  tor  correcting  discriminatory 
pi  act icc s 

ft) 

'  48 

Representing  the  interest  ol  lacial  minorities  when  they 
appeal  to  he  threatened  on  the  installation 

SO 

2.4  ■ 

Appearing  at  civic  or  installation  functions  It’  generate 
support  lot  the  Human  Coals  Program 

.50 

2. 

Meeting  with  minority  groups  or  organizations 

5b 

2.55 

Supporting  cultural  programs  to  increase  the  appreciation  ol 
the  contributions  and  achievements  ot  lactally  dillcrent 
Americans 

.52 

2.74 

Counseling  individuals  or  groups  who  see  themselves  as 
victims  of  race  sex  discrimination 

51 

3  88 

1 1 1 


Table  21  (Continued) 


Factor  l  (Continued) 

Factor 

Loading 

Task  Mean 
Frequency 

Assisting  in  the  establishment  of  compliance  monitoring 
procedures. 

.47 

3.17 

Conducting  research  (surveys)  to  determine  the  racial 
climate  on  the  installation. 

.47 

2.43 

Factor  1  Mean  Score: 

40.2.) 

2.87 

Factor  2.  Race  Relations  Instruction  (RRl) 

Giving  formal  ("stand  up")  lectures. 

.85 

2.73 

Preparing  lectures. 

.84 

2.62 

Preparing  lesson  plans  and  other  educational  materials 

.65 

3.15 

Preparing  educational  materials. 

.58 

3.45 

Providing  race  relations  instruction  in  small  group  seminars. 

46 

3.72 

Factor  2  Mean  Score: 

15.61 

3. 1  2 

Factor  3.  Command  Consultation  (CC) 

Conducting  feedback  sessions  and  decision  meetings  with 
commanding  officers 

.74 

2.36 

Briefing  senior  or  general  officers  on  local  racial  conditions. 

.51 

2.1  1 

Meeting  with  commanders  to  review  objectives  and  progress 
of  RR/EO  programs. 

.50 

2.02 

Assisting  the  commander  in  improving  command  environments 
and  strengthening  the  chain  of  command. 

4‘) 

3  11 

Factor  .1  Mean  Score: 

10.48 

2.62 
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PRE-POST  DIFFERENCES  ON  SCALES 


Table  22 

Phase  1:  Pro-Post  Differences  on  Racial  Attitudes, 
Perceptions,  Knowledge,  and  Behavior 


Instrument 

N 

Pre- 

Post- 

Difference 

t-Value 

Statistical 

Significance 

Perceived  Discrimination 
against  Blacks  (PDB) 

53 

19.26 

21.40 

+2.13 

+4.40 

.00 

Attitude  toward  Racial 
Interaction  (ATI) 

54 

27.54 

26.44 

-  1.09 

-  2.54 

.01 

Feelings  of  Reverse 

Racism  (FRR) 

55 

14.55 

15.40 

+  .85 

+ 1 .95 

.06 

Racial  Climate  (RC) 

53 

20.32 

19.60 

-  .72 

-  1  69 

.10 

Judgments  of  Racial 

Prejudice  (JRP) 

48 

19.69 

21.42 

+  .73 

+2.21 

.03 

In-Channel  Actions  (1C A) 

41 

32.56 

32.39 

-  .17 

-  .28 

.78 

Out-Channel  Actions 
(OCA) 

42 

14.53 

14.60 

+  .05 

+  .07 

.95 

Knowledge  j 

41 

6.05 

6.95 

+  ,9() 

+4.38 

.00 

Knowledge ; 

41 

5.37 

6.17 

+  .80 

+4.68 

.00 

Knowledge.} 

44 

5.73 

7.09 

+  1.36 

+5.12 

.00 

Knowledge-^ 

39 

17.21 

20.21 

+  3.00 

+6.76 

.00 

Interracial  Behavior  (IB) 

76 

18.29 

19.30 

+  1.01 

+2.02 

.05 

Behavioral  Intentions  (Bl) 

74 

45.30 

45.93 

+  .64 

+  1.56 

12 

Contact 

n 

1 .63 

1.17 

'  .46 

-4  19 

.00 
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PREDICTORS  OF  DRRI  PERFORMANCE 

Table  24 

Variables  That  Predict  DRRI  Performance 

(N  =  83) 

Graduation  Total  Academic 


Variables 

(l=iu>;  2  =  yes) 

Peer  Rating 

Test  Scores 

Demographic 

Sex  ( 1  =  male.  2  =  female) 

+.14 

-  .26* 

+.13 

Race  ( 1  =  non-white;  2  =  white) 

-  .1  1) 

+  .08 

-  .32* 

Rank 

+.17 

+.15 

+.38* 

Education 

+.24* 

+  .16 

+  .45* 

AGCT:  GT 

+.13 

-  .13 

+  .41* 

CL 

+.07 

-.11 

+.31* 

AFQT:  Mental  Category 

1  =  high;  III  =  low) 

+  .23 

-  .05 

+.11 

EERWA 

+  .14 

+.07 

+.16 

PMOSE 

-  .02 

+.08 

-  .55* 

Prior  RR/EO  Experience 

Prior  RR/EO  Duty  ( 1  =  yes; 

2  =  no) 

+  .08 

-  .13 

-  .07 

Number  of  Courses  Taught 

Previously 

+  .13 

+  .17 

-  .02 

Prior  Civil  Rights  Interest 

+.18* 

-  04 

+.24* 

Motivation  to  Attend  DRRI 

(Higher  scores  indicate  reasons 
is  more  important.) 

To  Eliminate  Racism 

+  16 

+.04 

+.27* 

To  Get  into  RR/EO  Duty 

+.31* 

+.15 

+  33* 

To  Get  College  Credit 

+  11 

+  1  1 

+  .26* 

•Statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level. 


Self-Rating 

-  .10* 

+  .28* 
+.2o* 
+.33* 
+.07 
+.06 

+.10 

-  .13 
+.10 

-  I<> 

+.26* 

-  .02 


+  .05 
+.10* 
+  .02 
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Table  24  (Continued) 


V  unable* 

Graduation 

(1-no,  2  =  yes) 

Peer  Rating 

Total  Academic 

Test  Scores 

Self-Rating 

Volunteer  t  l=ycs,  2=no) 

+.14 

+  .0b 

+.25* 

+.04 

Attitude  toward  Training 

+  .08 

+  .17 

+.01 

+  .18* 

Expectations  about  DRRl 

(Higher  scores  indicate  more 
expected  change.) 

Attitude  toward  myself 

-  .27* 

-Id* 

-  .18* 

+.02 

Attitude  toward  people  of 
other  Races 

-  JO* 

-  .31* 

-  27* 

-  .07 

Attitude  about  Racism 

-  .32* 

-  2b* 

-  .20* 

.00 

Attitude  about  Sexism 

-  .27* 

-  .21* 

-l‘>* 

+.00 

Attitude  toward  the  Army 

-  ,1‘>* 

-  .04 

-  "*7* 

+.12 

Phase  1  expectations 
(5=vcry  satisfactory.  1  =  very 
unsatisfactory ) 

-.11 

+  .0b 

-  .14 

+.03 

I  ffect  on  Career  Intention 
(5=very  positive.  I=very 
negative ) 

-  21* 

-  .04 

-  .17 

-.10 

effect  on  Career  (5  =  very 
positive.  1  =  very  negative) 

-.13 

-  .07 

-  l‘>* 

-.20* 

Effect  on  Attitude  toward 
military  (5  =  very  positive; 

1  =  very  negative.) 

-  .20* 

-  .1  1 

-  .3 1  * 

-  .0b 

Racial  Attitudes.  Perceptions. 
Knowledge,  and  Behavior 

DRRl  Instruments 

Opinion  Inventory 

+  .10 

+.05 

.00 

-  ,0b 

Pcnick  Inventory 

+  .18* 

+.05 

-  .05 

+.15 

Pro-Integration 

+.00 

.01 

-  .27* 

-.13 

Pro-Separation 

-  .3 1  * 

-  .03 

-  .04 

-  .02 

•Statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level 
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TabJe  24  (Continued) 


Variables 

Graduation 

(l-no.  2  =  yes) 

Peer  Rating 

-.08 

Total  Academic 
Test  Scores 

Self-Rating 

Internal-External  Control 

00 

-  05 

- — _ 5L 

-.07 

Personal  Systems  Control 

-  .02 

+  .18* 

+  .00 

-.10 

Activity  Orientation 

-  .Ob 

+.05 

+.12 

+.02 

Nominal  Index 

00 

.00 

-  .08 

-.00 

Role  of  Women 

-  .27* 

-  .27* 

-  .12 

-  .12 

HSR  Instruments 

Perce  ived  Disc  runout  ton 
against  Blacks  (PI)B) 

-  .00 

+.00 

-  .1 1 

+.12 

Attitude  toward  Racial 
Interaction  (ATI) 

+  .01 

+.17 

+.()b 

+.41* 

Feelings  of  Reverse 

Racism  (FRR) 

-.13 

-  .14 

-  .10 

Racial  Climate  (RC) 

-  .1 1 

+.00 

-  .21* 

+  13 

Judgments  of  Racial 

Prejudice  (JRP) 

+  .12 

+  .04 

-  .03 

+  |0* 

In-Channel  Actions  (ICA) 

+.05 

+.03 

+  00 

-  .01 

Out-Channel  Actions  (OCA) 

-  .08 

-.15 

+.00 

+.20* 

Knowledge 

+.|0* 

+  .10* 

+.23* 

+  12 

Interracial  Behavior  (IB) 

-  04 

+.18* 

-.14 

+.lb 

Behavioral  Intentions  (Bl) 

-  lb 

+.03 

-  .14 

+  .04 

'Statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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PREDICTING  DRRI  PERFORMANCE 


Tabic  25 

Multiple  Regression  to  Predict  DRRI  Performance 

(N  =  83) 


Criterion:  Peer  Ratiim 

Variable 

Multiple  R 

Expected  change  Attitude  toward  people  of  other  races 

.31 

Sex 

40 

Pro-feminist  attitude 

.44 

Importance  ol  reason  loget  into  HR  HO  duty 

Racial  climate  attitude 

53 

.54 

Academic  lest  Score 


Variable 

Multiple  R 

Education 

.45 

Prior  interest  m  civil  rights 

.50 

Pro-integration  attitude 

.53 

Importance  of  reason  I'o  get  into  RR  IO  duty 

5  5 

Expected  change  Attitude  toward  people  ol  other  races 

.57 

Graduation 


Variable 

Multiple  K 

Expected  change  Attitude  about  racism 

.32 

Pro -separation  attitude 

.47 

Importance  ol  reason  loget  into  RR  EO  duty 

.54 

Pro  integration  attitude 

.57 

Education 

59 

Self-Rating 


Variable 

Multiple  R 

Education 

Race 

.53 

Sex 

,5b 

Importance  of  reason:  lo  get  into  RR  EO  duty 

.58 

Expected  change  Attitude  toward  the  Army 

so 

1G) 


